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>TO EVERY RWDSU MEMBER. LATEST REPORTS FROM 
WASHINGTON INDICATE VOTE NEAR ON FORAND BILL 
TO PROVIDE HOSPITAL AND HEALTH CARE FOR OLDER 
CITIZENS. YOUR TELEGRAM POSTCARD O& LETTER CAN 


HELP GUARANTEE VICTORY WRITE OR WIRE YouR 
CONGRESSMAN NOW URGING QUICK PASSAGE ON-FORAND BILL; 


MAX GREENBERG PRESIDENT RETAIL WHOLESALE 
AND DEPARTMENT STORE UNION= . 
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Ike's Tight Money Policy Seen 
- Denying Millions Decent ced 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The average American family is being “deliberately and artificially” pushed out of 


the housing market by the Eisenhower Administration’s 


“tight-money” policy, Boris Shishkin, secretary of the 


AFL-CIO Housing Committee, has charged. paapiapes the 29th annual meeting of the National Housing Con- 


ference in Washington, Shishkin called 
for formulation of a new national policy 
to bring moderate-income families back 
into the market “by lowering the interest 
rate, by extending the repayment period, 
or both.” 


The AFL-CIO spokesman said the na- 
tion will need at least 35 million new 
homes between now and 1975 to replace 
substandard housing and to meet the 
popylation explosion. This would call for 
an annual rate of 2.3 million units, as 
contrasted with the present 1.1 million 
new starts a year. 


Delegates to the two-day conference 
heard Leon Keyserling, chairman of for- 
mer Pres. Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, lash out at the Administration’s 
“regressive policies on the tax front, the 
monetary front and many other fronts.” 
An .adequate nationwide housing effort, 
he said, would be “by far the largest sin- 
gle factor in helping to ‘sustain a high 
and stablé rate of over-all economic 
growth.” 


Rains Announces Hearings 


Rep. Albert Rains (D-Ala.), sponsor of 
an AFL-CIO-backed emergency bill ap- 
propriating $1 billion to purchase FHA 
and GI mortgages for lower-priced hous- 
ing, assured the conference that the stop- 
gap measure would not jeopardize the 
prospects for passage of an omnibus hous- 
ing bill later in the present session. 


Rains said the Housing subcommittee 
of which he is chairman will begin inten- 
sive hearings on broader legislation soon 
after Easter. The measure would deal 
with funds for urban renewal, with low- 
rent public housing, and other methods 
to provide housing for all families in the 
lower-income groups. 


Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.), point- 
ing to Pres. Eisenhuower’s two vetoes of 
broader housing legislation last year, 
charged the Administration with “turning 
the clock back 30 years.” He called for 
acceleration of the drive to eliminate 
slums and substandard housing, and for 
action to aid lower-income families by 
means of “longer-term and lower-cost 
credit.” 


Shishkin acéused the Administration of 
making efforts to “reinforce its over-all 





tight-money policy” by raising residen- 
tial financial charges “higher and high- 
er.” 


Because of the high interest rates, the 
AFL-CIO spokesman said, the family get- 
ting a typical $12,000 mortgage this year 
at the current FHA rate of 5.75 percent 
will pay $3,204 in added interest charges 
than it would have at the 1952 FHA rates, 
and $1,620 more than at the 1957 rates. 

In addition, in order to secure funds 
in today’s market, banks are charging 
“discounts” ranging from 2 to 7 percent. 
At an average “discount” of 3.6 percent, 
he said, the buyer in effect has $457 add- 
ed to the cost of the house. 


“On the basis of the generally accepted 
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“ROSE- COLORED” PICTURE of 1960 asa tiseda year dor ‘eition is marred 

by this demonstration of jobless building trades workers at Knoxville, Tenn. 

The rally, called by Knoxville Building Trades Council, was aimed at end- 
ing government apathy towards rising unemployment in the area. 


rule that the annual housing expense 
prudently requires an annual income five 
times the expense,” Shishkin said, the 
added charges of $175 annually “require 
a family income $875 greater than would 
be necessary at the previous, lower in- 
terest levels.” 


Lowering interest rates and extending 
the term of the mortgage, Shishkin said, 
would put new homes within the reach 
of millions of families. A $12,000 30-year 
FHA mortgage at the current 5.75 per- 
cent rate, he said, calls for monthly pay- 
ments of $73.88, while the same mort- 
gage at 3 percent, repaid over a 50-year 
period, would require a monthly payment 
of only $38.84. 





Only six places are still open on the union-sponsored 


Last Call for RWDSU Tour of Europe 


An added feature of the 1960 trip will be 


possible cost. 
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tour of Europe, as well as a few seats for those who want 
air transportation. When these go, there won't be any 
more—so if you have been thinking it over, 
make up your mind fast. There can’t be any standees on 
the two planes the union has chartered to take 172 fortunate 
RwWbDsSvers on a trip of a lifetime at bargain rates. 


The 1960 tour will take off from New York's Idle- 
wild Airport on Sunday, May 29, and will return 29 days 
later, on Monday, June 27, to the same airport. For the 
four weeks that the fortunate travelers are in Europe, 
they'll visit England, France, Switzerland, Italy and Mo- 
naco, traveling by air from London to Paris and by lux- 
urious motor coach on the continent. 


The entire 29-day trip, including air and land trans- 
portation, fine hotel accommodations, practically all meals, 
tips, taxes, admission fees, sightseeing—will cost $695 per 
person. 

Special arrangements have been made through both 
the tour agency which planned last summer’s fine tour 
and the American Travel Association, a labor-sponsored 


non-profit cooperative organization, to provide the tour-. 


ing RWDSvUers with the best of everything at the lowest 


you’d better © 


an opportunity in each country to meet labor and govern- 
ment leaders and see something of present-day living and 
working conditions. 

For those who want to take advantage of the low 
fares made possible through group charter travel, air 
transportation from New York to either London or Paris, 
with return flight from either city, is available at the re- 
markably low fare of $250 for the round-trip flight. This 
is less than half the lowest economy class fare charged by 
regular trans-Atlantic airlines. 

Whether you are interested in the entire tour or 
just the round-trip air transportation, fill in the coupon 
below and send it NOW, checking the appropriate box. ~ 

Transatlantic air transportation will be in a luxurious 
Douglas plane. Hot meals will be served during the flight 
by the three stewardesses, and beverages of all kinds will 
be available to passengers. 

This tour is open only to union members and mem- 
bers of their immediate families (member’s husband, wife, 
child or parent), who reside in the member’s own house- 
hold. Fill in the coupon and mail it immediately to The 
—" Travel Dept., 132 West 43 Street, New York 36, 

a ™ 
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Note on Change of Address 


When sending in a change of 
address to The Record, please 
make sure to include your old 
address as well as the new, and 
your local’s number. 
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Meany Asks New Pay Floor Now; 
Greenberg to Testify March 30 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has called on Congress to raise the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour and extend coverage 
to 7.5 million more workers as a “start toward 
relieving the plight of the most-neglected group 
in our society.” 

In testimony before a House Labor subcommittee, 
Meany termed the continued existence of a large group 
of “working poor” in the United States a “sogiay. and 
moral disgrace.” 

He asked: “How can we live with our conséienices 
when we know that millions of our fellow-citizens. can’t 
earn enough, working full time and overtime, ‘to pro- 
vide themselves with food, clothing and shelter?” 

Pres. Max Greenberg of the RWDSU was scheduled 
to appear before the House subcommittee on Wednes- 
day, March 30, to present the International Union's 
insistent demand that the pay floor be raised to $1.25 
an hour, and coverage be provided for millions of retail 
and other workers not now covered. 


Meany, pointing out that the facts regarding the 
minimum wage have been presented to congressional 
committees “in exhaustive detail” on four oecasions 
in the past five years, urged Subcommittee Chairman 
Phil M. Landrum ‘D-Ga.) to keep the hearings “as 
brief as possible” so that action can be completéd@ this 


year. 

The failure of Congress to act earlier on wage-hour . 
improvements “has only made matters worse ... Th: 
need was great yesterday: it is greater today: and 


unless it is met. I dread to think of tomorrow,” the 
federation president said. 


Declaring that poverty among American workers is 


a weapon in the hands of world communism, Meany 
said the United States must stand by all of the “fom 
freedoms.” 

“What kind oj dom from want’ does a man 
jave at $1 an iicur?” he asked. “What kind o. ‘frec- 
dom from fear’?’ 

There is “.uit tse slightest basis’ for claims that 


Comi— 


DRAWN POR Ti 


Shadow on the Graph 


the labor-backed: Kennhedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would 
handicap legitimate business or contribute to infla- 
tion, he told the subcommittee. 

“But in all frankness,” hé*added, “if an enterprise 
cannot survive except by paying wages of 75 cents or 
$1 an hour, I am perfectly willing for it to go out 
of business . It is not an asset, it is a liability.” 





The nation’s economy should be growing “twice as 
fast as it is,” Meany said, adding that lack of con- 
sumer purchasing power is a factor in the economic 
slowdown. 

“It’s perfectly obvious that a group of people who 
are in a state of permanent poverty aren’t going to buy 
their share,” he said. * 

“The inability of these people to be full consumers 
. . . Cuts down the number of higher-paid jobs avail- 
able by limiting the market for everything from cafs ~< 
to carpets. It raises the direct and indirect cost of 
social welfare. The poor are an expensive luxury for 
the community as a whole... ” 

For “employed, productive workers” 
problem, Meany said, is “not only unjust; 
foolishness.” 

Meany told the subcommittee the AFL-CIO is glad 
that Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has indicated he no 
longer opposes any increase in the minimum wage 
and that “he has moved in our direction; even though 


to be a social 
it is plain 


he has not moved nearly far enough.” 


He added that “the record proves that Mitchell is 
consistently over-cautious on wage-hour - legislation.” 
Citing Mitchell’s “gloomy forebodings” in 1955 when 
Congress went beyond the Administration’s 90-cent- 
an-hour recommendation, Meany said: “If the secre- 
tary had his way at that time, several million work- 
ers would have been short-changed.” 

Mitchell, who was originally scheduled to be the 
lead-off witness, will be heard at a later date, subcom- 
mittee spokesmen said. 

Meany said Mitchell and the AFL-CIO are in agree- 
ment “in principle if not in detail” in placing a “high 
priority” on the need to increase coverage. 


He added, however: “This does not mean—and I 
want to emphasize the point—that the AFL-CIO is 
prepared to accept an increase in coverage, no matter 
how extensive, as a substitute for an increase in the 
minimum itself. Simple humanity demands both; and 
on that principle no compromise is possible.” 





Late Push Can Win Forand 





Elderiy, retired men and women would benefit from 

Passage of Forand Bill, which would provide coverage 

for hospitalization, surgical, nursing home care as part 
of Social Security. 


Gicw of, 1 YOU 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The drive for enact- 
ment of the Forand Bill moved into high gear, 
picking up major support from within the med- 
ical profession, as the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee neared a vote on the AFL-CIO-backed 
measure to provide medical care for the nation’s 
older citizens. 

With the decision on this momentous bill nearing 

ipidly, RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg called for a 
ast big letter-writing push by RWDSU members to 
iheir U.S. senators and congressmen. 

On the eve of committee action, Dr. Basil C. Mac- 
Lean, former president of the national Blue Cross As- 
ociation—largest group in the field—gave unqualified 
endorsement to the bill despite organized opposition 
-nounted by the American Medical Association and the 
commercial insurance industry. 

Dr. MacLean biuntly said that “the costs of care of 
ne aged cannot be met, unaided, by the mechanism 
of insurance or prepayment.” He added that financing 
nealth benefits fer the aged by means of social 
s-curity payroll deductions, as called for in the Forand 
ill, “provides a way of dealing with the question 
with dignity and effectiveness.” 


The Need is “Urgent” 

“The good sense of this measure,” the former Blue 
(yoss head said in a letter to the bill’s sponsor, Rep 
Aime J. Forand ‘D-R.1.), “and the urgent need that 
created it, recommend its passage without delay.” 

Joining in enthusiastic endorsement of the bill was 
Dr. E. M. Bluestone, professor of hospital administra- 
iion at Columbia and New York Universities, who de- 
clared the “sheer humanity” of the bill “far out- 
weighs” what he termed the “misguidéd and ill-ad- 
vised” opposition of the AMA and the insurance in- 
dustry. He charged that opponents were “motivated 
Largely by professional self-protection.” 

The letters were made public by Forand in-a speech 
on the House floor, He said it was “significant” that 
“in the face of the usual] closed-mind opposition of the 
AMA, two distinguished doctors closely acquainted with 
the problem” support the health insurance measure. 

Tke AFL-CIO Executive Council, at its recent mid- 
winter session, warned against any eleventh-hour Ad- 
ministration program “designed to meet the narrowly 
conceived financial demands of the AMA or the self- 
seeking clamor of insurance companies rather than 
the needs of the elderly.” 

In his letter to Forand, Dr. MacLean pointed out 
that he has been in close contact with the problems 
of care for the aged “for many years and in many 
capacities.” The former national president of Blue 
Cross continued: 


Bill Passage! 


“As a physician, I have had an intimate look at 
the special and personal health needs of the aged. 
As a hospital administrator, I have seen that need 
reflected as a burden of obligatory and uncompen- 
sated service that acted as a constant drag upon the 
hospital’s economic support and growth. 

“As New York City Commissioner of Hospitals, I 
have seen these problems further translated into finan- 
cial and social deficit for the entire community. As a 
president of the national Blue Cross Association, I 
participated first hand in the attempt to meet some 
of these problems through existing voluntary prepay- 
ment organizations. 

“A lifetime’s experience has led me at last to con- 
clude that the costs of care of the aged cannot be 
met, unaided, by the mechanism of insurance or pre- 
payment as they exist today. The aged simply cannot 
afford to buy from any of these the scope of care that 
is required, nor do the stern competitive realities per- 
mit any carrier . . to provide benefits which are 
adequate at a price which is feasible for any but a 
small proportion of the aged.” 

Dr. Bluestone, who also serves as a consultant to 
New York’s Montefiore Hospital, hailed the Forand 
proposal as a “humanitarian bill,” and expressed hope 
that Congress would pass the legislation, “thus writ- 
ing a new and comforting chapter in the history of 
modern” care for the aged. 


MOE ALLELE LE 


Eisenhower Opposes 
Health Care for Elderly 


At presstime Wednesday, March 23, a White House 
source declared that President Eisenhower is oppos- 
ed to the Forand Bill—or any other form of govern- 
ment-sponsored medical care for retired persons. 

It was noted that Vice-President Nixon, facing a 
Presidential election contest, wants some kind of 
legislation—but Republican leaders in Congress, and 
Ike, are opposed. 

The same issue of the New York Times which re- 
ported this development, declared that the issue of 
health care for the aged “has become a pressing so- 
cial problem with major political implications .. . 
Congressional sources report that the Forand Bill is 
drawing more mail, for and against, than any other 
pending issue. Most of the correspondence apparent- 
ly supports the measure.” 

Is any more proof needed of the impoftance of 
EVERY postcard, letter or telegram sent by you on 
this burning issue before our country? Have you 
written your Representative and Senators? 
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Postal Workers Hurting 
On Present Meager Pay 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — Postal employees 
just cannot get by on the salaries currently 
being paid to them by the Federal Govern- 
ment, union leaders told the4Iouse Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 


The union officials are seeking to counter the 
opposition of the Eisenhower Administration to any 
increase for postal and classified employees. 


William C. Doherty, president of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers and head of the AFL- 
CIO Government Employees Council, was the lead- 
off witness in support of legislation calling for a 22 
percent increase for posta] employees and a 12.5 
percent raise for classified workers. 


Doherty cited figures showing that Federal sal- 
aries have lagged behind those in private industry. 
Industry pay raises have amounted to 63.3 percent 
since 1948, he said, compared to 34.5 percent for 
letter carriers. 


The union official said that the letter carriers’ 
average salary of $4,640 is considerably below that 
of unskilled industry workers. He added that it is 
woefully inadequate to support a family. 


Doherty referred to the findings of the Heller 
Committee for Research in Economics at the Uni- 
versity of California which said a family of four— 
including two minor children—require an annual 
income of at least $6,638 & year to maintain “the 
commonly accepted standard of living.” 


Government workers, the union leader declared, 
are entitled te more than “a bare living wage,” add- 
ing: 

“Specifically, we think we are just as much en- 
titled to saving wages as any other workers in the 
United States. Certainly we should not be expect- 
ed always to be teetering on the brink of financial 
disaster. What gratification can there be in a life- 
time of being in debt?” 


Time Study Man on Music 


MANCHESTER, England—Here’s how an indus- 
trial Time Study expert might evaluate a Philhar- 
monic Symphony orchestra, as reported in a British 
labor paper: 


“For considerable periods the four oboe players. 


had nothing to do. The number should be reduced 
and the work spread more evenly over the whole of 
the concert, thus eliminating peaks of activity, All 
the 12 violins were playing identical notes; this 
seems unnecessary duplication. ‘The staff of this sec- 
tion should be drastically cut. If a larger volume of 
sound is required, it could be obtained by electronic 
apparatus. 

“Much effort was absorbed in the playing of demi- 
semi-quavers; this seems to be unnecessary refine- 
ment. It is recommended that all notes should be 
rounded out to the nearest semi-quaver. If this were 
done it would be possible to use trainees and lower- 
grade operatives more extensively. 

“No useful purpose is served by repeating on the 
horns a passage which has already been handled by 
the strings. It is estimated that if all theme repeti- 
tions were eliminated the whole concert-time of 
two hours could be reduced to 20 minutes and there 
would be no need for an intermission.” 
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EVERYBODY READS: Pres. Bob Schultz of 

Portland Newspaper Guild calls time out at 

regular weekly meeting so all members strik- 

ing against Portland, Oregon, dailies can read 

union’s new ‘weekly, The Reporter, fresh off 
the press. 





Labor Loses Warm Friend 
In Death of Sen. Neuberger 


PORTLAND, Ore. (PAI)—Organized labor 
has lost a warm champion with the sudden 
death of Sen. Richard £. Neuberger, (D. Ore.). 


The 47-year-old Neuberger, who had only recently 
been pronounced fit after a serious bout with cancer, 
died eight hours after suffering a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. - 


Under Oregon law Gov. Mark Hatfield, a Repub- 
lican, must appoint a Democrat to fill the ten 
months remaining for the unexpired term, There 
was heavy pressure on him to name Neuberger’s 
widow, Maurine. She served with her husband in 
the state legislature and shared his liberal, pro- 
labor viewpoint. Whether she receives the interim 


appointment or not, Mrs. Neuberger will be a candi- 
date for the full six-years ter min November. 


Neuberger had solid support from organized labor 
in 1944 when he defeated incumbent Sen. Guy 
Cordon, Republican, He was the first Oregon Demo- 
crat since 1914 to win a Senate seat. Democratic vic- 
tories in the state grew rapidly. 


The Oregonian won his first political office in 
1940 in his election to the state legislature. After 
service in the Army he was elected to the State Sen- 
ate, and Mrs. Neuberger won a seat in the State As- 
sembly. They became an effective husband-and- 
wife political team. 


One of their principal interests was public power 
and conservation. Neuberger, a journalist of con- 
siderable prominence, wrote on the subject at length. 

Neuberger was the brother of Jane Goodsell, wide- 
ly known to réaders of The Record and other labor 
papers through her column “Soup to Nonsense,” 
released by Press: Associates, Inc. 
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Wilson Strikers Reinstated 
In Crucial Arbitration 


CHICAGO (PAI)—Reversing a growing man- 
agement effort to give strike-breakers super- 


seniority over returning strikers, an arbitra- 


tion panel here has ruled that more than 3,000 
Packinghouse Workers must be given their 
jobs back after a bitter 16-week strike without 
loss of seniority. 

The ruling, made by a three-man panel, meant 
that “permanent replacements,” actually strike- 
breakers, must go to the bottom of the seniority list 
with their chances of being kept on extremely slim, 
Wilson officials who had sought to keep the non- 
strikers on permanently said that they would accept 
the panel’s decision. 

The ruling did not cover the status of strikers who 
have been accused by Wilson of “unlawful and un- 
protected activity.” Instead, the panel is “retaining 
jurisdiction” as to their status and will decide wheth- 
er they get their jobs back or not on an individual 
basis. About 350 workers are involved, of whom about 
200 did no more than participate in mass picketing. 

Packinghouse Union officers hailed the ruling as 
a great victory and complete vindication of their 
fight for the seniority rights of their striking mem- 
bers. 

The panel consisted of District Judge Joseph S. 
Perry as neutral member, Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein 
for the union, and Edwin M. Bullard, Wilson at- 
torney, for the company. 


Bullard said that he could not accept the major- 
ity’s opinion “that the equity of the strikers was 
greater than that of the economic replacements.” 
He agreed, however. that “a more liberal application 
of seniority rights to the strikers was justified.” 


The ruling has upset a whole series of cases where 
returning strikers have found their job rights-block- 
ed by “permanent replacements” used in company 
Strikebreaking efforts. Under Taft-Hartley such 
“replacements” are protected in strikes which do not 
involve unfair labor tactics on the part of employers. 
While the Taft-Hartley protection for strikebreak- 
ers still remains, the Perry Arbitration Board has 
laid down the moral principle that the job rights of 
economic strikers are more important than those of 
strikebreakers. 


Shipyard Strike Still On 


NEW YORE (PAI)—‘“No progress’ is the word on 
negotiations between the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers and officials of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. as the strike against eight East 
Coast shipyards of the company moves into fits ninth 
month. 


Meanwhile, the company warned that the stale- 
mate would continue if the workers did not stop mass 
picketing. The union countered that the company’s 
statement was a “gimmick” to cover up its reluc- 
tance to reach a contract. The walkout started on 
July 31 although the contract expired six months 
before. The basic issue is the demand of management 
for a change in work rules. 

A spokesman for the union negotiating commit- 
tee declared: ‘Bethlehem has found a new pretext 
for keeping its shipyards close” so as to starve its 
employees into accepting working conditions un- 
heard of in American industry,” and added, “The 
company’s charge of ‘force and intimidation’ is a 
harrowing piece of fiction.” 








MONEY LENDERS GAIN MOST UNDER IKE'S REGIME 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — Latest 


Here are the key statistics: 


Cash receipts in agriculture edged down 


aries were up 12 percent, dividends up 





figures on national income show 
that personal interest income has 
been the greatest gainer in the econ- 
omy during the seven years of the 
Eisenhower Administration, thanks 
to its “tight money” policy. 


February 1960 figures on personal in- 
come published by the Commerce De- 
partment, as compared with similar fig- 
ures for 1953, the first year of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, show that rental 
income has gone up about 20 percent, 
wages and salaries 35 percent, dividends 


48 percent, while personal interest in- 
come has soared a whopping 76 percent 
as interest rates have shot up. 


Farm income over the same period, af- 
ter a brief improvement, has actually 
gone down 10 percent. 
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Personal Income in Millions of Dollars 


Feb. ’60 
1953 Rate 7 Year Chg. 
Wages and Sal- 

NG ois cd a6 198.5 2688 up35% 
Rental Income. 10.2 12.2 up20% 
Dividends .... 93 13.6 up 48% 
Person Inter- 

MN Neat pac 13.8 243 up 76% 


Farm Income. 12.2 11.0 down 10% 


February figures showed that personal 
income during February of this year was 
about the same as in January and about 
$1 billion higher than in December for 
a six percent over-all increase. 


Wages and salaries were up about half 
a billion although manufacturing pay- 
rolls were down somewhat due to a re- 
duction in hours in the automobile in- 
dustry. 


during the month, canceling some of the 
moderate gains that had been made dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1959. 

As compared with 1958, wages and sal- 





BOSTON, Mass.—When American 
businessmen cheat on their expense 
accounts they justifyY”it for the most 
part on the grounds that Federal in- 
come taxes are too high. This was one 
of the principal conclusions drawn 
from a survey of 2,800 executives con- 
ducted by the Harvard Business Re- 
view. 

Other findings: 50% of top execu- 
tives in small firms have their mem- 
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How Businessmen 


10 percent, and personal interest income 
was up 19 percent. Farm income during 
the same two year period dropped 30 per- 
cent. 





Cheat on Taxes 


berships in social clubs paid for by 
the company, and 54% enjoy a private 
car supplied free by the company. 
Nearly 20% of top tycoons in big com- 
panies get free memberships in coun- 
try clubs or summer reserts paid by 
their companies. More than 90% of 
the business bigshots can charge off 
so-called business entertainment 
(nightclubs, cocktail parties, theaters) 
to their firms, 
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On the lines once again, Grand Central Hospital workers demonstrate for union 


1199 Wins Union Recognition 
At Three N. 


NEW YORK CITY—The campaign to win union benefits for 35,000 
workers in the voluntary hospitals of this city took a giant step forward 


Y. Hospitals 








t 


recognition. Hospital was one of seven struck last year, faces another walkout as un- 
ion demands recognition and collective bargaining. 


this week with announcement by the RWDSU’s Drug & Hospital Employees 
Local 1199 of union recognition by two hospitals, and an election to be 


followed by recognition at a third. 


‘1199’ Pres. Leon Davis announced that 
two homes and hospitals, the Daughters 
of Jacob in the Bronx and Daughters of 
Israel in Manhattan, have agreed to rec- 
ognize the union and open collective bar- 
gaining for contracts. Each has about 
150 employees. A third hospital, Trafal- 
gar in Manhattan, has agreed to an elec- 
tion among the 175 employees, super- 
vised by the State Labor Relations Board, 
on Wednesday, March 23. 

An‘ overwhelming vote for ‘1199’ is re- 
garded as certain at Trafalgar. Manage- 





Trenton Group 
Fects Raiders, 
Votes RWDSU 


TRENTON, N.J.—By an almost two- 
to-one margin, RWDSU Amalgamated 
Local 1075 was reaffirmed as the bar- 
gaining agent of the 130 employees of the 
Wellington Print Works here in an elec- 
tion held early this month. The vote was 
82 against 44 for District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers. 


Int’l Rep. Morris Malmignati reported 
that the election was held as the result 
of a raid by District 50 which claimed 
adherence of a majority of the member- 
ship in the plant as the ‘1075’ contract 
expired. 


“Their leaflets promised utopia to the 
workers,” Malmignati said. “But the 
workers wouldn't be fooled. They learned 
that conditions in a plant under con- 
tract to ‘50° are inferior to those under 
which Local 1075 members work. And 
they cast their Ballots accordingly.” 





N.Y. Teacher Unions Unite 


NEW YORK (PAI)—The New York 
Teachers Guild and the high school 
teachers’ Committee for Action Through 
Unity have merged into a new United 
Federation of Teachers with a total 
membership of about 10,000. The merg- 
ed group, which is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Teachers, plans 
an all-out effort for a collective bargain- 
ing election and dues check-off in New 
York City’s school system. 





No Short Cuts On Inspection 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The AFL-CIO 
has strongly protested any effort to weak- 
en legislation providing for the inspection 
of poultry, meat and other products. Ap- 
Pearing before a House Subcommittee, 
Legislative Representative George Riley 
Said: “We will not encourage any short 
cuts in food inspection. We call for ample 
funds to carry out the purposes and pro- 
Visions of the Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act.” 
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ment will then negotiate a contract with 
the union. 


The three victories for ‘1199’ follow 
adoption by the union of a stepped-up, 
“take-off-the-gloves” approach towards 
hospital managements. Davis drew re- 
peated cheers at a jam-packed member- 
ship meeting March 8 when he declared 
that the patience of hospital workers has 
run out, and that strikes will take place 
wherever management refuses to rec- 
ognize the union and bargain for wages 
and conditions in a signed union con- 
tract. 


“We here and now declare,” Davis said, 
‘““that we will strike at one, two or ten 
or twenty hospitals—wherever the, work- 
ers are organized and ready to fight— 
until justice is won for the miserably ex- 
ploited workers in these hospitals.” 


A strike last year at seven voluntary 
hospitals lasted for 46 days and drew 
the support of the entire labor move- 
ment and the public at large. It ended 
with a truce arranged by Mayor Wagner 
setting terms for wages and grievance 
procedure which, Davis said, “the man- 
agement violated before the ink dried on 
its pages.” 

A strike vote at University Hospital 
resulted in a vote of 320 to 31 in favor 
of a walkout, should the management 
refuse to negotiate an acceptable con- 
tract. Strike votes are also scheduled 
among the workers at St. John’s Epi- 
scopal Hospital in Brooklyn, and Beth 
Israel and Grand Central in Manhattan. 
Demonstrations reminiscent of the strike 
of last year have been held at a host 
of additional hospitals where strike votes 
will take place in following weeks. 
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500 at Outlet Store 
Ratify Wage Increase 


Bin New R. |. Contract 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Improvements in pay, welfare benefits and work- 
ing conditions were gained in a new three-year contract concluded early 
this month betwen RWDSU Local 442 and the Outlet Store here. Some 500 


employees will benefit. 


A general wage increase of $4 is called for by the contract ,with half 
due on March 7, 1961, and the balance on the following March 7. 


In welfare gains, the allowance for Blue 
Cross hospitalization was increased from 
$18 to $22 a day; .and the life insurance 
benefit was raised from $1,000 to $1,500. 


A system is being worked out in the 
straight commission departments to re- 
duce quotas in the top brackets. Time 
for credits for furniture department com- 
mission men is to be reduced from three 
to two months. It was also agreed that 
the cost of merchandise damaged in 
transit will be absorbed by the com- 
pany. 


An improvement In uniform allow- 
ances was gained. The company will 
now pay for work jackets worn by 
stock men. Elevator uniforms will be 
cleaned every two weeks, instead of three, 
as previously. Bereavement leave with 
pay was also provided. 


The contract terms were ratified unan- 
imouslty by Outlet employees at a Local 
442 membership meeting after recom- 
mendation by the negotiating committee. 
The committee, headed by Joseph Honan, 
president of the RWDSU New England 
Joint Board, and Area Director George 
S. Mooney, included the following mem- 
bers: 


Local 442 Pres. Grace Barney, Sec.- 


Treas. Helen Rose, Vice Pres. G. Madon- 
na Walker, and Board members Louis 
Contenti, Rose Brelsford, Mary Turner, 
Duclia Barry, Jan Dubuc, Mary Perry, 
Kate Christoph, Yvette Moss, Kay Mc- 
Lean, Ann Cicchetti and John Scampoli. 
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Local 338 Holds 
Union-Wide Vote 
For Officers, Board 


NEW YORK — Members of RWDSU 
Local 338 were going to the polls at press- 
time March 23 in the regular triennial 
election of officers of the Retail Food 

*Employees Union. Also to be elected were 
members of the Executive Board and 
Health & Welfare Committee, and dele- 
gates to the RWDSU convention. 


Voting booths and voting machines 
were used at each of the six polling places 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn, The Bronx and 
Long Island. 


Nominees for office gave their accept- 
ances at a meeting on March 7 at union 
headquarters. Up for reelection were Pres. 
Julius Sum, Sec.-Treas. Meyer Winokur, 
Rec. Sec. Emanuel Laub and six business 
agents: Al Tribush, Sam Karsch, Harry 
Rapaport, L. Joseph Overton, Harry 
Stern and Leo Holtzer. 


In compliance with the new labor law 
requiring a complete election though 
there may not be opposition for posts, all 
nominees’ names appeared on the Local 
338 ballots even where there was no con- 
test for a specific office, it was pointed 
out. 
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500 to Attend CSA Meeting 


NEW YORK CITY—More than 500 labor, government and welfare spokes- 
men are expected for the Fifth Annual AFL-CIO National Conference on Com- 
munity Services to be held May 8-12 at the Commodore Hotel here, according 
to Leo Perlis, AFL-CIO Community Service Activities director. 

The conference will focus attention on four community issues: juvenile 
delinquency, consumer problems, health care, and retirement and aging. 

Nationally known speakers will be featured at the conference general ses- 
sions. In addition, forums and workshops will round out the annual event. Among 
the subjects slated for discussion are blood banking, consumer counseling, retire- 


ment planning and rehabilitation. 


Advance registration may be made by writing AFL-CIO Community Service 
Activities, 9 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. The conference fee of $20 per 
person includes two luncheons, one dinner and working materials, 
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PENNING PENCIL PACT—New RWDSU Local 934 contract with Eagle Pencil Co. in Danbury, Conn., brings in- 
creases averaging 27 cents an hour to 300 employees. Affixing signature for union is RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Alvin 
Heaps, third from left; and for company, James E. Connelly. Others in group are, L. to r., ‘934’ Fin.-Sec. wil- 
liam Ortiz, Treas. Annette Arina, Rec.-Sec. Al Nordland, Pres. Al De Francesco; C. H. Edmond, company chief 
industrial engineer, and ’934’ Vice Pres. D. Tagtiavento. ; 











The Midwest: 





21 Cent Package Won 
At Rexall Warehouse 
In Columbus, Ohio 


COLOMBUS, O.—A package worth an estimated 21 cents an hour was 
won by RWDSU Loca! 379 in a new two-year contract with the Rexall Drug 


Co. warehouse here. - 


Wage increases include nine cents an hour for the first year, retroac- 
tive to Nov. 11, 1959, and on a 50% basis from Dec. 18; and five cents the 
second year. Other gains include a third break period after the 10th hour 





55 at Borden's 
In Portsmith, 0. 
Nearing Strike 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—Hope was ex- 
pressed that a strike at Borden’s 
Dairy here would be averted through 
a “last-ditch” meeting between the 
company and RWDSU Local 612, 
scheduled for March 23 as The Rec- 
ord went to press. 


Authorization for the strike had been 
voted by the 55 employees on Mar. 10 
after repeated stalling by the company 
on major issues affecting the driver sales- 
men, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Edgar 
Johnson. 


Several meetings were held following 
the vote, at the company’s request. But 
since it would not move substantially 
from its position, the deadlock remained, 
Johnson said. At this point, the union 
requested the Federal Mediation Service 
to intervene in the negotiations. 


Main issues in dispute are: Commis- 
sions for driver salesmen, days off, and 
vacation pay. Agreement has already 
been reached on an increase in the hourly 
pay rate for plant employees. 


© 


of work, and a 55% decrease in the cost 
of dependent hospitalization insurance. 


Also won in the new pact is improved 
computation in the probationary period 
for new employees; a provision calling 
for 24 hours’ notice for temporary lay- 
offs of employees with more than two 
years’ service; plus other improvements. 


The shop Chairman, Bill Frogamel, ex- 
plained there was a delay in negotiations 
for renewal of the Rexall contract, which 
had expired last Nov. 11. Another union 
had applied to the Labor Board for an 
election in which it was defeatéd Dec. 30. 
Negotiations with the RWDSU began 
Feb. 4, and the contract was made ef- 
fective as of Dec. 18. 


“It is with pride that I congratulate the 
negotiating committee for the fine job 
accomplished for the membership,” said 


Frommel, who headed the group, assisted. 


by Int’l Rep. Ned Harkless. Others on the 
committee were Don Crabtree, Gene Ken- 
drick, Barbara Black and Tom Whaley. 





Songs for the Candidates 


MILWAUKEE, Wisc.—Singers have 
become involved in the presidential cam- 
paign as never. before. Senator Kennedy's 
supporters have been playing a special 
camipaign song recording made by Frank 
Sinatra. Senator Humphrey, on the other 
hand, has been touring with union trou- 
bador Joe Glazer, education director of 
the United Rubber Workers, who adapt- 
ed a half-dozen labor songs to the Hum- 
phrey cause. 








Hollywood Strikers 





STARS BACK STRIKE of Screen Actors Guild at jammed Holly- 

wood membership meeting. Those backing the walkout for share 

of income from showings of post-1948 movies on TV included, 1. 

to r., Janet Leigh, Edward G. Robinson, Barbara Rush and Kirk 
Douglas. For full details, see Page 12. 
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" tiene | Sails on Mission 
South of the Border 


CHICAGO, Ill.—One of a three-man AFL-CIO delegation on labor's 
good-will mission to South America, undertaken with the a’! of the US 
Navy, is Henry Anderson, RWDSU Chicago Joint Board president and a 





vice-president of RWDSU. 


With Anderson aboard the aircraft carrier Shangri La that left San Diego 
Calif., on Mar. 16 for the 43-day cruise are AFL-CIO Special Rep. George J. Rich- 


ardson and Grain Millers Vice-Pres. Wayne Stra- 
der. The trip is scheduled to end in NeW York at 


the end of April. 


The itinerary of the trip, second on which 
labor leaders have sailed to South America as 
guests of the Navy, calls for stops of varying pe- 
riods at Lima, Peru; Valparaiso and Santiago, 
Chile; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Port o’ Spain, 


Trinidad. 


A series of meetings with representatives of 
organized labor in each of those countries is plan- 
ned by the AFL-CIO delegation for the purpose of 
_strengthening relations between their labor move- 
ments and that of the United States. The US. 
labor leaders will also aim at promoting further 


good will between the countries. 


On President Eisenhower’s recent good-will 
visit to Latin America, he was accompanied by 
Oil Workers Pres. O. S. Knight, an AFL-CIO vice- 





HENRY ANDERSON 


president and chairman of the federation’s Inter-American Affairs Committee, and 
a member of Eisenhower's Advisory Committee on Inter-American Affairs. 
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Wage, Commission Increases 
Gained at Barg Bottling Co. 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—A new agreement providing high production wage 
boosts, plus a “very solid” increase in commissions for driver salesmen of 
the Barq Bottling Co. was won by RWDSU Local 612, it was reported by 


Int’l Rep. Edgar Johnson. 

Commissions are paid on the basis of 
number of cases sold of Barq’s products, 
which include Royal Crown Cola. Over 
the three-year period of the contract, 
salesmen will receive an additional 112 
cents per case commission. Johnson point- 
ed out that this is regarded as “a very 
solid figure in the bottling industry.” 

The unusual provision in the Barq pact 
granting holiday pay to salesmen, nego- 
tiated two years ago, was further im- 
proved, by increasing the pay from $9 to 
$10 per day. 

Hourly-paid employees received a sub- 
stantial wage boost totaling 19 cents an 
hour; nine cents the first year and five 
cents in each of the following two years. 

Assisting Johnson in contract negotia- 
tions were Shop Chairman Harold Day 
and Don Miller. 


Look Who Opposes Forand! 

WASHINGTON — Opposition to the 
Forand bill has cropped up in an unex- 
pected place—among a group of Indiana 
undertakers. Rep. Aime J. Forand (D- 
R.I.) reported a resolution by the Indiana 
Funeral Directors Assn. urging defeat of 
his bill to provide medical care for the 
aged. 

“Coud it be,” Forand asked, “that un- 
dertakers are opposed to good health?” 








Warns Steel Industry 
Preparing Price Rise 


PITTSBURGH (PAI)—A sharp warn- 
ing that the steel industry now appears 
to be laying the foundation of a price 
rise alibi has been issued by President 
David McDonald of -the United Steel- 
workers. In an analysis of the recent an- 
nual report of the U.S, Steel Corp. Mc- 
Donald challenged the company’s in- 
creased labor cost figures and declared 


“The entire tenor of the report bears 
the flavor of an attempt to justify future 
price rises.” 


McDonald cited figures to show that 
while a steelworker’s wages have risen 
only in keeping with his productivity, 
“the value of an hour’s work to the Cor- 
poration rose by nearly 400 percent since 
1940." 


The Steelworkers’ president said that 
the report and the dispute over the facts 
of labor costs and inflation were clear evi- 
dence of the need for “top level industry- 
labor conference”’ where divergent views 
and problems can be evaluated so that 
the true facts can emerge. 





Auto Plant Layoffs Begin 
As Inventories 5 ik Up 


DETROIT (PAI)—A dreary round of layoffs has begun again in the 
automobile and tractor’ manufacturing fields with upwards of 10,000 work- 
ers laid off during recent weeks. The huge inventory of more than 1,000,000 


unsold cars in dealers’ hands and the 
sharp drop in farmers’ income last year 
are given as reasons for shutdowns for 
“inventory adjustment.” 

Already Ford has laid off 4,000 work- 
ers and Chrysler ‘several thousand.” Lat- 
est layoffs are now taking place at the 
Buick Division of General Motors where 
1,700 workers at its Flint plant have been 
laid off “indefinitely.” 

Buick is planning to cut its force, but 
still remain on a five-day week. The 
United Automobile Workers suggested 
that the plant keep its full force, oper- 
ate for three weeks and then shut down 
for one week. 

The UAW pointed out that many of 
the laid-off men have not been able to 
build up necessary jobless benefits cred- 
its over the winter and that this pro- 
posal would give them the time they 





needed. The company rejected the pro- 
posal on the ground that it presented op- 
erational problems. 


Another 1,700 men have been furlough- 
ed at two Allis-Chalmers plants manu- 
facturing tractors and construction ma- 
chinery. More than 1,000 workers were 
laid off at Springfield, Illinois and the 
rest at West Allis, Wisconsin, where farm 
tractors are the main product. 

Company officials declared that sales 
were running ahead of 1959, but that 
nevertheless inventory was building uP 
faster than anticipated, partly on ac- 
count of lower farm incomes and partly 
on account of bad weather conditions. 

Meanwhile, International Harvester # 
planning to lay off 200 workers at it 
Springfield, Ohio, light truck plant, als? 
because of inventory accumulation. 
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17c Increase 
Won in Ala. 


Alabama Council Drive Brings 


The South 








ors 
| At Laund 
la 
aundry ‘ F 
gO, GADSDEN, Ala.—The 40 employ- 
ich- ees of the Domestic Laundry and , Cal 
Cleaners here won a pay increase , 


and 


ay 


of 17 cents an hour in wage-reopen- 
ing negotiations early this month, 
it was reported by RWDSU Council 
Org. Chuck Foster. 


An incentive pay provision was worked 
out with management giving employees 
17 to 20 cents above the regular hourly 
base rate of pay. 


Another clause in the Domestic pact 
provides that in the event of machinery 
breakdowns or faulty equipment—or any 
other mechanical reason preventing em- 
ployees from meeting production sched- 
ules—they shall draw hourly rates of pay 
or incentive pay, whichever is the greater. 


Negotiations for renewal of the con- 
tract covering the 35 employees of the 
Star Laundry here have been postponed, 
Foster reported. The building and lot in 
which the laundry is now operating have 
been bought by a church. It was there- 
fore agreed to extend the present con- 
tract until the company finds another 
location and moves in. 


11° Cents Wage Hike Gained 
At Cosby Hodges Milling 


BESSEMER, Ala.—A vigorous organizing drive by the Alabama Council among the six units of the Long- 
Lewis Hardware Co. has yielded recognition-of the RWDSU as bargaining representative for employees of four 


Be od 





of the units and near success at the others. Over 160 employees in all are involved. 


Separate negotiations for first con- 
tracts were under way at each of the 
four groups: a retail variety store with 
40 employees, a Ford parts and service 
division with 45 workers, a concrete-inix 
subsidiary with 14 people, and a retail 
division in Birmingham with 32 employ- 
= Birmingham is 12 miles from this 
city. 

Ass’t Area Director Frank Parker said 
that the employees were organized so 
solidly that the union’s ability to win 
overwhelmingly in representation elec- 
tions was conceded. ‘The company waived 
the elections and accorded recognition to 
the RWDS8U. Meanwhile, recognition is 
being sought for the other two units of 
the company: an appliance division with 
15 employees in Birmingham and a ware- 
house in Bessemer with 16 workers. 


Bessemer a Union Town 
Much of the success of the three-month 
drive at the Long-Lewis Co., Parker said, 
has been due to the fact that Bessemer 
is a strong union town. The three big in- 
dustrial enterprises here are U.S. Pipe 


thie Co., the Pullman. Standard Mfg. Co., and 
n of GADSDEN, Ala.—An increase in wages the, Rod Ore minng. a8 of whose emptoy- 
i by of 11 cents an hour is provided in the ees are members of the United Steelwork- 


new two-year agreement signed between 
RWDSU Local 506 and the Cosby Hodges 
Milling Co. branch here. Five cents of 
the increase is to be paid this year and 
the balance in 1961. 4 


Also gained in the new pact were an 
improved seniority clause and double 





NEW PACT AT GRANT’S store in Gadsden, Ala., providing gains in wages 

and retirement plan, is signed by RWDSU Council Org. Chuck Foster, left, 

and Store Mer. Paul S. Fields. Others, seated, |. to r., are rank-and-file com- 

mittee members Sara Michaels and Willie B. Bowen. Standing: Eva Jean 

Munn, Pernie McCurdy, Pauline Overby, Pauline Washburn, Laura Fry and 
Christine Meers. 








ers Union. 

The organizing drive was led by Coun- 
cil Orgs. C.-T. Daniels and Harvey Mayo. 
The latter came on the staff of the Coun- 
cil several months ago shortly after he 
was fired by a Birmingham department 
store which he was helping to organize 








_ in an RWDSU campaign..Mayo’s initial 
pears time ‘for all hours worked on holidays, ? ° © effort as a Council organizer has been 
price in addition to holiday pay. The plant qd J or | ty at or || ii AY a er y markedly successful, Parker pointed out. 
ident — flour and feed for cattle and Employees of each of the four recog- 
Steel- ogs. in e e e e nized divisions of the Long-Lewis Hard- 
t an- RWDSU Council Org. Chuck Foster ° ware Co. ee ee ee 
, Mc- led a union negotiating committee that sn in ISSISSI || Vertes gees COE, AG BED 
3 in- included Chairman J. D. Lang, V. P. poeals for — je og were drawn up 
ared: | Honea and Irvin McCrary. MERIDIAN, Miss.—A petition for an election at the branch of Har- ‘™ Preparation for the talks. 
bears The employees of the Cosby Hodges 4din’s Bakery here was filed with the NLRB on Mar. 21 by the RWDSU. 
uture Co. branch in_ Birmingham won a 16- Council Org. C.T. Daniels was confi- \ ’ 
cents-an-hour wage increase in a con- dent the union would win the vote, as a_ signed up, and there was strong support Gadsden Layoff 
that tract renewal last January. big majority of the 50 employees had for the union in the plant, he said. 
is een ee , ee ee a ee ae A lot of this support, Daniels pointed R ed 
tivity, my ae ae a es “out, came from the union’s winning re- evers , 
 Cor- - instatement to jobs for five employees 
since M O L d who had been fired for union activity. R k p W 
Union Man Opposes Landrum 3 22 ben, fred tor union activity. ack Pay Won 
; to the NLRB. pats apg 9 Naat Se 
ool I K I Two other Hardin's employees were dis- % J = 
facts In Ga. Democratic r 1mar Vy charged following the decision, and the Hie, 
r evi- unio, of course, has also filed unfair- 
pone ELLIJAY, Ga. (PAI)—A veteran unionist with a keen interest in poli- labor-practice charges with the NLRB 


» that 


tics and the welfare of organized labor, is planning to run in the Demo- 
cratic primary in the 9th Georgia District against Phil M. Landrum, co- 
author of the anti-labor Landrum-Griffin Act. 

He is Hoke Willis, member of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks for the past 
35 years, and he feels that he has a “good chance” to win. 


Willis was born in Blue Ridge, Georgia, 


to put them back on the job. 

Another branch of Hardin’s, located in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., is organized in the 
RWDSU. A contract negotiated last fall 
brought many improvements to the work- 
ers in the plant. 





58 years ago in the center of the 9th Con- 
gressional District, a member of a family 
that has lived in the area for the past 125 

’ years. He has worked for the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad for almost 40 years, has 
three daughters and organized the North 
Georgia Young Democratic Club many years 
ago. 


“TY opposed Herman Talmadge, now US. 
Senator, in his first bid for the Governor- 
ship of Georgia,” Willis said, “and have 
been active in Georgia politics most of my 
adult life. My formal education is not as 
extensive as I would like it to be. I feel, 


however, that I have had enough exper- i 
ience in business together with 30 years ed by the RWDSU and is now in negotia 


active experience in politics, to make me tions with the union for a first contract, 
well qualified to hold this office. © | Langston reported. 


“T am definitely committed, among ° 
other things, to the unseating of Phil Lan- More Votes for Millionaires? 


Six Cents Raise Achieved 
At S. H. Kress in Gadsden 


GADSDEN, Ala.—A six-cents-an-hour bine i ee 
wage increase was won by the 15 em- Mrs. Bryson and ‘506’ Grievance 
ployees of the S. H. Kress variety store Chairman Martha Ridgway. 
here in a new RWDSU contract, it was 
reported by Int’l Rep. Bill Langston. 

Four cents of the raise is effective now, 
with the balance to be paid starting in 
six months. Also won were improvements 
in grievance procedure and working con- 
ditions. ; 

Another Kress store in Bessemer, Ala., 
employing 25 persons, has been organiz- 





GADSDEN, Ala.—Mrs. G. Bry- 
son has returned to her job as 
cashier at the Mary Jane shoe 
store here, with full pay for all 
time lost as a result of a “layoff,” 
thanks to her union, RWDSU Lo- 
cal 506, it was reported by Alabama 
Council Org. Chuck Foster. 

Shortly after Mrs. Bryson was 
laid off at the end of last Novem- 
ber, the store management elimin- 
ated her job. The union immediate- 
ly protested the move and insisted 
it be reviewed by arbitration. 








t that Hoke Willis, candidate in Demo- drum as Congressman from this district.” DALLAS, Tex. — Multimillionaire oil Arbitrator William M. Hepburn 
ng up cratic primary against co-author tycoon H. L. Lunt, one of the 10 richest heard the case on Jan. 28, and in 
yn ace of Landrum-Griffin act. Daugh- Willis has enlisted the services of his men in the world, was saddened and baf- his decision a month later sustain- 
partly ters Jane and Brenda will help in older daughters as his campaign managers. fieq over the fact that his new book, a ed the union’s grievance, declaring 
ons. campaign, They are going to work especially among novel titled “Alpaca,” had found prac- Mrs. Bryson was entitled to her job 
ster # young people who, Willis feels, have been tically no purchasers, except among oth- and should be “made whole” for 
at its neglected: by the professional politicians, Jane Willis is a senior in the Georgia State er oj} millionaires. Hunt’s fiction is laid straight-time hours lost since Nov. 
t, als? College and her younger sister, Brenda, is a senior in Gilmer County High School. in a mythical country which gives bonus 28. 2 








votes to its biggest taxpayers. - 
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-- Hudson’s Bay Talks On 


In Winnipeg for 300; 


Seek Pact 


Revamping 


. WINNIPEG, Man.—Negotiations for renewal of the RWDSU contract 
with the Hudson’s Bay Co. covering some 300 employees are under way here, 


it was reported by Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert. 





$5 Package’, 
Health Gain Won 
At Oshawa Dairy 


OSHAWA, Ont.—A package worth 
$5 was won in a new agfteement cov- 
ering the 50 employees of the Osh- 
awa Dairy here, members of RWDSU 
Local 440, it was reported by the lo- 
cal’s Educational Director Gordon 


Reekie. 


The two-year pact, retroactive to last 
Feb. 1, provides wage boosts of $2.75 a 
week for plant employees and $1.25 for 
salesmen in the first year; and an across- 
the-board increase of $2 for both groups 
in the second year. 


In addition, the company will now pay 
the entire cost of the welfare plan. Pre- 
viously, the employees contributed haif 
of the cost. The plan covers benefits for 
medical care, surgery, hospitalization, life 
insurance and weekly indemnity. 


Negotiations for the agreement at Osh- 
awa Dairy were led in the initial stages 
by Int’l Rep. George Barron and in its 
closing phases by Reekie. Members of 
the employees’ negotiating committee 
were Chief Steward Bruce Henderson and 
Plant Stewards Robert Rennie and Er- 
nest Feeney. 


Negotiations for renewal of an agree- 
ment covering the 35 employees at the 
Ideal Dairy, also located here, are con- 
tinuing under Reekie’s direction, he re- 
ported. 


Seek Church-Labor 
Cooperative Aid 


TORONTO (CPA)—A new attempt will 
be made to increase cooperation between 
organized labor and the church. More 
than 100 religious and labor leaders met 
here to found the Religion-Labor Council 
of Canada, a body dedicated to fostering 
understanding between the two segments 
of society. 


The Council set a minimum annual 
budget of $10,000 to be collected from 
both labor and religious organizations. 

Among its aims will be study of the 
implications of religion in its application 
to economic and industrial life, emphasis 
on the importance of religious motivation 
in everyday work and formation of local 
fellowships to interpret church and labor 
to each other. 
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More Sign Up in Lindsay 


Present talks are concentrating on 
amendments to the general clauses of 
the contract. The subject of wages will 
be taken up separately in later discus- 
sions, Schubert said, 


Now being discussed are re-wording and 
streamlining of the agreement, with the 
union seeking strengthening and improve- 
ment of clauses on union security, se- 
niority and vacation schedules, among 
others. Another union objective is an in- 
crease in premium pay for Friday nights 
when the store remains open till 9. 


Employees covered by the contract also 
work in the Hudson’s Bay service build- 
ing in Greater Winnipeg. Major divisions 
of the company are maintenance, res- 
taurant, drivers, appliance and _ ware- 
house. 


Each group is represented on the nego- 
tiating committee, which drew up pro- 
posals for the amendments to the new 
agreement. 





‘Always the Last to Get Off” 
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How Long in Bondage?’ Newfie Loggers Ask 


OTTAWA (CPA)—A massive and expensive campaign—inspired by Madison Ave. public relations experts— 
has been launched by the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. to win the loyalty of Newfie loggers. The cam- 
paign has been a massive and expensive dud. The loggers continue to have little use for Joey Smallwood’s com- 


pany union, the Newfoundland Brother- 
hood of Woods Workers. 


Here is a sample of logger opinion, re- 
vealed in a letter from an East Coast 
logger to the Canadian Labor Congress: 


“I have been a logger with the A.N.D. 
Co. for about 20 years and this was the 
first time that I ever got a Christmas 
card from that company. I understand 
that every other logger did also and every 
logger whose name was on the books for 
the winter haul-off got a cigarette light- 
er, whether he smoked or not. We log- 
gers are well aware that this is not 
for goodwill towards us but just one of 
their tricks to try and get our goodwill 
towards them. 


“The company officials and the com- 
pany union heads boast about the living 
conditions in the camps. It is true that 
the food is a bit better, but they raised 
the price of board to take care of that. 
It is also true that they raised the daily 
wage rate five cents per hour, but 
there’s no one on wages—it’s all piece 
work or contract. The price of wood was 
supposed to go up nine cents per cord, 
but that was put-on the budget price— 
or what we loggers call the bluff price— 
and we didn’t get that. 


“Referring to a statement made by 
George Stodley of the IWA, where he 
said that if there was a vote taken 
among the loggers, ninety percent would 








LINDSAY, Ont.—Already certified as bargaining agent for the dozen sales- 
men of the Trent Valley Bakery here, the RWDSU has applied for certification 
as representative of the 10 production workers in the plant. 


Trent Valley is one of several shops under organization as a result of the 
union’s strike victory at Silverwood’s Dairy here last month. 


When the union was approved as the Trent Valley salesmen’s bargaining 
representative, Int’1] Rep. Al Gleason reported, the plant employees showed a 
strong interest in the union and virtually “signed themselves up.” Gleason col- 
laborated with Local 461 Business Agent Herb Thorne in the successful cam- 


paign at the bakery. 


Trent Valley is part of the Wonder Bread Bakery chain, many of whose 
units are under contract to the RWDSU. Branches are alse located in London, 


Hamilton, Windsor and Peterborough. 








favor that union ‘the IWA). I wish to 
back up his statement. At the five camps 
here which represent about 300 men, all 
will agree with him too. You can tell 
by the poor reception given the BNWW 


delegates. Nobody is a member at heart. 

“How long will we be in bondage? Is 
there any hope of deliverance or a word 
of encouragement to take along to my 
fellow loggers?” 


Sask. Retrains Unemployed 
In Model Canadian Program 


MOOSE JAW (CPA)—While government and opposition speakers in 
Ottawa debate about unemployment statistics, here in Saskatchewan some- 
thing is actually being done! In fact, the experts say, Saskatchewan cah 


boast the most effective retraining 
scheme ever devised on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 


Forty miles west of the province’s cap- 
ital city a group of students, lifted from 
the ranks of the province’s seasonal un- 
employed, are preparing to take their 
place alongside skilled and semi-skilled 
tradesmen whose educational training is 
conducive to year-around employment. 


In the face of growing automation, 
higher technical standards are being de- 
manded of workers. The threat of per- 
manent unemployment is most serious 
among unskilled workers. 


The Saskatchewan plan is aimed at 
this particular problem. Ultra modern 
workshops housed inside the enlarged 
Saskatchewan Technical Institute are al- 
ready humming with activity as compe- 
tent instructors set about the task of 
transplanting their technical skills and 
know-how to students congregated from 
the length and breadth of Saskatchewan. 


The program came into effect in the 
fa]l of 1958 when a small group of un- 
employed, unskilled workers were given 
the opportunity to undertake training 
which would better suit them for year- 
around employment. 

Classes originally held in Saskatoon 
proved so successful that when additional 
facilities became available provision was 


“made to accommodate an enrollment 


nearly five times greater than was orig- 
inally planned. 

Under the federal-provincial vocational 
training agreement, Saskatchewan’s win- 


A Ki 





ter employment scheme offers unemploy- 
ed workers an opportunity to acquire a 
technical education equivalent to that 
of a first-year apprenticeship course. 


Students undergoing training receive 
full unemployment insurance benefits 
similar to those paid to unemployed work- 
ers. 





Word 
For the Pensioners 


TORONTO (CPA)—If some old age 
pensioners find their $55-a-month 
benefit a trifle meager, they can seek 
solace in the words of A. Ross Poyintz, 
president of Imperial Life Assuranc 
Co. of Canada, r 





Said Poyintz before the august Can- 
adian Club of Toronto: 


“It can be demonstrated that, on 
the average, persons in Canada aged 
70 and over may now have a spend- 
ing power from government old age 
security and other sources above the 
average level of spending of the popul- 
ation as a whole. It would thus ap- 
pear that the present benefit ($55 
monthly) provides a reasonable floor 
of protection,” 


There, now. Do the pensioners feel. 
better? ‘ 
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Will World’ 
i orld’s 


Richest Nation 
Meet Needs 
Of Its People? 


An Editorial 


Pot OW MUCH can America afford? 


The world’s richest nation, which outproduces the rest of the earth in 
everything from bobby-sox to atom bombs, from safety pins to diamond 
bracelets, from shoes to airliners, suffers from some serious shortages. 
Somehow or other, although we can produce six million passenger autos 
a year while maintaining a staggering defense budget, we don’t seem able 
to find the means to meet some basic needs. 


e@ Item: A quarter-century ago, President Franklin D. Roosevelt struck 
a responsive chord when he spoke about “one-third of a nation, ill-housed, 
ill-clothed, ill-fed.” Can we count it as progress that today only one-fourth 
of Américan families are ill-housed? Isn’t it cause for alarm that we'll be 
back to the one-third figure in 15 or 20 years unless the pace of home- 
building is quickly increased? 


e@ Item: The U.S. government spends more than a million dollars 
a day, on storage charges alone, just to keep surplus grain stored. The an- 
nual cost of storing or destroying other foods and fibers runs into many 
additional millions, as do payments to farmers not to plant or produce 
certain crops. Meanwhile, the farm problem grows more acute year by year, 
as fewer and fewer farmers are needed to produce all the agricultural 
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products the nation can consume. Does this mean that everyone in the 
U.S.—to say nothing of the rest of the world— has adequate food and 
clothing? Obviously, the answer is no. But we haven’t yet found a way to 
distribute the unwanted surplus of food and fiber to those who are in 
desperate need without “disrupting” the regular commercial channels 
through which such goods are sold. 


e@ Item: The number of aged people in our country is growing. Social 
Security payments are inadequate to provide even the necessities of life, 
let alone such “luxuries” as medical care and hospitalization. Yet the 
Forand bill, which would provide a minimum level of health care to those 
receiving Social Security benefits, is encountering fierce opposition from 
such powerful forces as the American Medical Association and the insur- 
ance lobby. Apparently these groups would rather see older people go with- 
out medical care or become public charges than permit them to receive 
such care through government payment. 


e Item: Our nation has become aware, especially in the past 21 
years since the Russians launched their first Sputnick, of the need to in- 
crease educational facilities to insure a steady flow of the scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians who are needed in today’s complex world and in 
tomorrow’s even more complex one. But those facilities have not been in- 
creased. The American people spend billions of dollars a year on cosmetics, 


‘ liquor and tobacco—but our schools and colleges are always short of funds. 


Our most precious resources, the brains and talents of our youngsters, are 
going to waste for lack of sufficient schools and teachers. 


e Item: Profits and dividends reached new highs in 1959. Interest 
rates, thanks to the Administration’s “tight-money” policy, are at their 
highest point since before the New Deal. The stock market, despite oc- 
casional setbacks, has been skyrocketing and the nation as a whole is sup- 
posed to be enjoying a period of lush prosperity. Yet in this ocean of material 
wealth, there are islands of bleak poverty. The unemployment situation is 
“stabilized”—with four million men and women, more than five percent 
of the working population, out of jobs the year around. There are more 
than 100 “distressed areas” where unemployment is consistently much 
higher than this national average, and where thousands of people are 
dependent on the meager handouts of public welfare agencies to keep body 
and soul together. : 


e Item:Two major aspects of the United States’ appeal to the un- 
committed peoples of the world are: One, that our form of democracy 


* provides equal rights and opportunity for all citizens; and two, that our 


form of government is based on law and morality. But while we are pro- 
claiming these things, our toleration of prejudice and discrimination at 
home provides the Communist bloc with its most powerful weapons against 
us—and weakens our attacks against Communist repression and exploi- 


tation. 


National Interest Demands End to Bias 


Even if we ignore the issues of morality and decency, our national in- 
terests clearly demand that we practice what we preach—that we live up 
to our Constitution and extend to ail citizens, regardless of race, color or 
creed, the fundamental rights that we boast about abroad. We in the labor 
movement have had long and bitter experience with the barriers that have 
been imposed between white and Negro workers; we have seen how both 
have been exploited by employers who pit one group against the other; 
we have seen that the forces which seek to keep Negroes in a state of sec- 
ond-class citizenship are the very same which impose “right-to-work” laws 
and other repressive legislation on union members—white and Negro alike. 


Segregation and discrimination are costly luxuries—far too costly for 
our nation to afford. In terms of dollars and cents alone, the price of main- 
taining separate school systems and other public and private facilities 
is fantastic. The loss to the nation that results from denying Negroes the 
opportunity to receive a decent education and make a greater contribu- 
tion to American economic progress is incalculable. Whatéver other waste 
of our resources is permitted, certainly this loss of human talents and 
dignity cannot be allowed to continue. 


The list of vital areas of human needs is a long one, and we have 
dealt with only a few of the most obvious ones. To touch briefly on some 
others, we need only consider such questions as minimum wage legislation 
or tax policy or the government’s economic program. 


Can anyone deny that raising the federal minimum ‘wage to $1.25 an 
hour and extending the law to cover several million additional workers 
would actually bolster our economy by increasing consumer purchasing 
power? 


Isn’t a thorough revision of our federal tax policy long overdue, to 
close loopholes through which the wealthy avoid payments of billions of 
dollars and to give low-income families the higher exemptions that they 
deserve and need? 4 é 


Wouldn’t the whole American people gain if the Administration’s tight- 
money policy, with its high interest rates that hurt homeowners, farmers, 
small businessmen and consumers, gave way to a policy that would build 
our economy and improve everyone’s standard of living? 


Now is the time for all of us to begin thinking about these vital issues. 
Now is the time for Congress and the Administration to end once and for 
all the bugaboos of “runaway inflation” and “unbalanced budgets.” 


Above all, now is the time for our government to begin acting on the 
needs of the American people—needs that we cannot afford to ignore 


any longer. 
90 








First 26 Retirees Honored by Local 50 at Farewell Dinner 


The first group of retirees under 
the RWDSU Local 50 Pension Plan 


was honored at a fareWell dinner - 


given by the Candy & Confectionery 
Union on March 10. 


These initial pensioners number 26, 
and almost all of them were present 
at the festivities at the Sherry Nether- 
lands Hotel in New York City, where 
Local 50 Pres. Frank Scida presented 
each one with a Certificate of Award 
and told them of the significance of 
the event. 


Scida said he believed the plan to 
be “the best pension plan in the con- 
fectionery industry in the country, 
providing the highest benefits.” 


For those with 25 years of service— 
and most of the first 26 retirees 
qualify—the amount of the benefit is 
$105 a month. With the Social Secu- 
rity benefits added, the combined sum 
will be a real economic cushion to the 
retired members, Scida pointed out. 


The first retiree, Alberto Pecorella 
for instance, receives, in addition tc 
- the $105 pension benefit, $102 from 
Social Security, which adds up to a 
total of $207 each month. Pecorella 
who is 72, was a candymaker at Loft 
Candy Co., New York, where he was 
employed for 30 years. 


“This is something I’ve been wait- 
ing for a long, long time,” he said at 
the farewell dinner. “I’m a very hap- 
Py man now, thanks to my union, 
Local 50.” 


The other 25 retirees are: Angelo 
Ponelli, Benedetto Campagna, Max 
Wirsig, Gaspare Grisafi, Joseph Mi- 
glio, Joseph Lendle, Mario Matran- 
galo, Chris Demas, Tillie Antelis, 
Ethel Murphy, Jerry Esposito, Mar- 
garet Irving, Angelo Simone, Juan 
Marrero, Lillian Brennan, Mario 
Giglio, Ann Chalmers, Louise Muff, 
Fred Kuntz, Millicent Bryant, John 
Davis, Mike Delisi, Gertrude Monta- 
pert, Sarah Sullivan and Grace Cor- 
nin. 


In all, 22 firms participate in the 
plan, which is financed by their con- 





First Local 50 retiree, Alberto Pecorella, third from left, receives Certifi 


ing him and 25 other retirees. Others are, |. to r., ‘5@’ Sec.-Treas. Agnes D 
® 
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cate of Award at union’s dinner honor- 
ePolo, Pres. Frank Scida and Leonard 
Wurzel, president of Loft Candy Corp., where Pecorella worked for 30 years. 


It’s Pension Time in RWDSU Local 50 as first retirees get together at farewell dinner March 10. In center 


kneeling, is Frank Scida, president of the Candy & Confectionery Union. Pension benefits under the plan are 


believed to be highest in industry. 
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OP EERIE 


Says Castro Helps 
Cuban Workers 


To the Editor: 


What is happening in the new Repub- 
lic of Cuba? Some of the news that is 
reported in the daily papers tells of Fidel 
Castro’s program to improve the living 
conditions of the Cuban people. Domestic 
industries are being built, as are new 
homes and schools. Higher wages and 
permanent employment will improve liv- 
ing standards. 


The news reports are corroborated by 
the reports of tourists. The following is 
what a recent visitor to Cuba told me: 
“In the past there were hoards of beg- 
gars in Havana and in the countryside. 
Castro’s government has built a number 
of special schools to rehabilitate these 
helpless and homeless people. Now they 
are learning to work and to live self- 
respecting ljves. In the past the majority 
of the Cuban people lived in hovels, with- 
out sanitation, cooking facilities, proper 
food or clothing. This was to be expected, 
for a Cuban worker received an average 
of less than $300 per year from his work 
in the sugar cane fields. I saw with my 
own eyes numerous large housing proj- 
ects, where a worker, after paying rent 
for five years, will 9wn his own house.” 


In the United States we should be 
aware of the fact that the Cuban people 
are helped by Gastro’s government, and 
if the new government is allowed to carry 
out its program, the people will benefit 
as they have never done before. It is 
heart-breaking to hear that private Amer- 


THE EDITOR 


ican planes, flying from fields in Amer- 
ica, are bombing the Cuban people and 
their industries. 


The Cuban people and their govern- 
ment are being attacked by the same ene- 
mies who obstruct the progress of 
American workers. Why can't our unions 
speak up for the Cuban workers? Would 
it not be beneficial for the welfare and 
the progress of our cause to send repre- 
sentatives to determine if the above is 
true or not? I believe that it is our duty 
as unionized workers to learn the truth 
about the Cuban situation. 

DELIZABETH MISAS 
New York City 


Job Shirkers Seen 
Hurting Others 


To the Editor: 

I would like to state my opinion, which 
indirectly has to do with the letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Steven Harwin. 


I am greatly in favor of unions. But 
I am just as much against workers who 
are irresponsible and lazy, do not do their 
jobs and use the union as a shield. If 
there is a job to do and there is a body of 
workers to do it, if some evade their re- 
sponsibility it falls harder on the rest of 
the group. I therefore say labor unions are 
very good, but let every union member 
be a conscientious worker and stay on his 
job depending on his own merits. 

MRS. KATIA SPELOTTI 

Forest Hills, N.Y. 
P.S.—Hope to hear some comments from 
my union brothers and sisters. 





District 76 Lauded 
As Philly Landmark 


To the Editor: 

In Philadelphia we have a landmark 
called Independence Hall. Many people 
from all over the world know of this and 
come to see it. We also have another 
landmark, to me—District 76. This Union 
has left a mark that should be seen for 
a long time. 

We have taken to picket a great giant 
in the shoe business, Chandler’s. A line 
in the RWDSU Record of Feb. 28 says— 
“March marks the first anniversary of 
the union picketing of Chandler’s shoe 
store here.” Can anyone imagine what 
is said in this line?—injunctions, hear- 
ings—Board meetings—Picket schedules 
— Taft-Hartley laws — Landrum-Griffin 
laws. 

Picketing for one year has been done 
by rank and file members on time off, 
days off, lunch time and any other spare 
time. Can anyone imagine what it is to 
give your time for one year to support a 
picket line when this company has tried 
in many ways to remove us? We are very 
persistent in our mission. 

Whenever this chain opens a store in 
other cities, they always increase their 
business and crews of non-union help, 
but in Philadelphia we have decreased 
their expected business and have de- 
creased the amount of non-union help 
in this store. Not because the women of 
Philadelphia don’t like their shoes or 
don’t like the styles or design of this 
modern store, but because District 76, our 
Union, is in front of this store telling 
the women of Philadelphia that these em- 
ployees are not part of our union. 

Our landmark in Philadelphia is our 
picketing in front of this store. Through 
the heat of summer, the snow of winter, 
the rains and. cold, our landmark re- 
mained. We have proven that this chain 
can be picketed, and we know of other 


places where this should and could take 
place. 
EDWARD SCHWARTZ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Daring Letter 
From No-Guts Ring 


Dear Omnipotent and All Wise: 

I have been a member of this Union for 
nigh on 11 years now, and I would like 
to comment about the paper. 

All my life I wanted to write a letter 
to the editor. Some mornings I would get 
up and think, Can I do it today? I'll do it 
tonight after I get home from work. 
About noon time I would break out in a 
cold sweat, because the time was ap- 
proaching. Only four more hours—and 
then the typewriter. On the way home 
I decided to have a little drink, because 
goodness knows that letter is so impor- 
tant. I’ve waited for this 11 years ... 
will it be tonight? 

Unfortunately, I arrived home drunk. 
But I pledged that tomorrow I would 
walk, steadfast and courageous, to my 
typewriter and begin, “Dear Editor.” 

But again I came home drunk. So I 
sent a letter to the Bartender’s Union! 
You know, closer affinity. Understanding 
of my problem. No guts ¥- 

However, this evening I came directly 
home. I ate my supper like it was my last 
before the gallows. Tonight was the 
night! 

I got up from the table, hitched up 
my belt, wore a crooked smile, and put 
my typewriter in typing position. Flexed 
my fingers in preparation for this epistle. 
Poured myself a strong cup of coffee. Lit 
a cigaret. Then laid my fingers gently on 
the keys ... paused... 

I had completely forgotten what I 
wanted to write about! 

I dare you print this! 

MARTY RING 
New York City 
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F EW subjects can arouse 
as much heated debate as 
the question of capital 
punishment, For at least 
150 years, controversy has 
raged over the moral and 
practical ~pros and cons of 
the death penalty. Most re- 
cently, the case of Caryl 
Chessman has put the de- 
bate back on the front pages 
of newspapers all over the 
world. 

As Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt says in excerpts from 
a recent column reprinted on this page, the 
Chessman case is of such a nature that the de- 
bate, for once, does not center upon sympathy 
for an individual, but rather on one’s belief in 
capital punishment as such. 

To summarize the Chessman case briefly, we 
have here an individual who lived a life of crime 
from his early teens. A long record of thefts, as- 
Saults, and prison escapes culminated in his ar- 
rest and conviction in 1948 on charges of kid- 
naping, rape and robbery. California law pro- 
vides the death penalty under its kidnaping 
statute, where the defendant has seized a victim 
“for ransom, reward or to commit extortion or 
robbery” if the victim suffers-“bodily harm.” The 
jury found that since Chessman had robbed two 
women (one of whom is still in a mental institu- 
tion as a result of the experience) and then 
forced them into his car and assaulted them, he 
should suffer the death penalty prescribed under 
the law. 

During the 12 years that Chessman has spent 
in jail since he was sentenced to death, he has 
kept his case before the courts and has won eight 
stays of execution. Twice his appeals have gone 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, but his last appeal 
failed and he was due to be executed on Feb. 19. 


Ten hours before Chessman was to die, Gov- 
Edmund Brown granted a 60-day reprieve, basing 
his-decision on a telegram from the State De- 
partment which expressed fear of anti-U.S. dem- 
onstrations in Uruguay during President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to that country. : 

Why has the Chessman case aroused so much 
emotion, not only in his own state of California 
but all over the U.S. and through many other 
parts of the world? 


The basic reason is that Chessman wrote his 
way to world prominence while in his death cell. 
His bestselling book, Cell 2455 Death Row, sold 
a half-million copies in the U.S. alone and has 
been translated into more than a dozen foreign 
languages. Three other books, as well as count- 
less news stories and features about his legal 
Struggles, lifted him further out of obscurity. 
Thus, as Time Magazine said, “Chessman in- 
evitably became a symbolic cause for opponents 
of capital punishment, all the more so because 
he was not convicted of killing anybody.” 


200 Capital Crimes in 1800 * 


Murder is, of course, the principal crime for 
which capital punishment is prescribed today. 
But this was not always so. In England, for ex- 
ample, more than 200 crimes were punishable 
by death only 150 years ago. Among these were 
forgery, poaching, petty theft, picking pockets, 
cutting down someone else’s tree and even as- 
sociating with gypsies. The Chief Justice of Eng- 
land warned in 1810 that abolishing the death 
penalty for shoplifting would encourage robbers. 


Other nations were equally harsh in penalties 
for all sorts of crimes. But today, capital punish- 
ment is being abolished in many lands. Only a 
handful of countries in Western Europe still have 
the death penalty, and even in these, it_is pre- 
scribed only for exceptional cases. In Britain, 
for example, it is carried out only for the types 
of homicide classified as “capital murder”’—such 
as killing a policeman or committing multiple 
murders. 


In the United States, the states of Wisconsin, 
Maine, Minnesota, Alaska, Hawaii and Delaware 
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World-wice debate on abolition 
of death penalty is stirred by 
Caryl Chessman case. ‘Record’ 
readers urzed to state their views. 






have abolished capital pun- 
ishment entirely, and three 
others — Michigan, Rhode 
Island and North Dakota— 
do not invoke it. Through- 
out the US., the death 
penalty is on the decline, 
down from an average of 
167 a year in the 1930s to 
less than a third that num- 
ber in recent years. 

Opponents of capital pun- 
ishment argue that it does 
not deter crime, and statistics tend to bear this 
out, since the homicide rate is no higher in places 
where there is no death penalty than in shone 
which retain capital punishment. 


Religious Groups Differ 
Religious groups are divided on the issue. The 
Roman Catholic Church takes the position that 
society has a right to take a criminal’s life as 
an act of self-defense. One body of the Lutheran 


‘Church says that “the Bible seems to permit the 


possibility of capital punishment.” 

Other groups have taken a stand against the 
death penalty. Among them are the Methodist 
Church, the American Baptist Convention, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations and the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Despite this opposition, legislators in most 
states seem to favor retaining the death penalty. 
In fact, a number of states which had abolished 
it at one time or another have restored it. 

The dispute will, undoubtedly, continue to rage 
for as long as the death penalty exists—and per- 
haps even longer, for it is conceivable that if it 
were abolished, a particularly shocking crime 
might revive the demand for reestablishment of 
capital punishment. 

Every thinking person has a point of view on 
this subject.-The Record would like to include 
in future issues a discussion of the pros and cons 
of capital punishment. As many letters from 
readers as can be printed will appear. If you 
would like your views to be published, write The 
Record, 132 West 43 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Please keep letters as brief as possible. 
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Does Justice Require Taking life? 


By ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
From her newspaper column, “My Day,” of 
March 14, 1960. 

Not for a long time has there been as much 
interest focused on the death penalty as there 
has been since Gov. Brown of California grant - 
ed a last-minute reprieve to Caryl Chessman, 
who has managed to postpone his execution 
for # number of years. 

This man and this case is perhaps a good 
one to have to consider, because there can be 
no particular sym- 
pathy for the man 
as an individual. He 
has made a fight for 
his life and, in do- 
ing so, has educated 
himself and prob- 
ably become a very 
different person 
from the one who 
committed the 
crimes for which he 
is under sentence. 
Nevertheless, the 
crimes were of such 
a nature that they 

- cannot stir much 
- sympathy for Chess- 
man as an individ- 
ual. It is therefore 
fisneenal to focus on 
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the question of whether one believes in capital 
punishment or not. 
* » * 

From earliest days the death penalty, like 
any other punishment of a lesser nature, was 
intended to keep people from committing 
whatever the crime might be. The first ques- 
tion you ask, therefore, is: “Has capital punish- ~ 
ment actually deterred people from commit- 
ting the crimes which incur the death penal- 
ty?” 

The answer is no. Some people commit such 
crimes in a moment of passion when there is 
no reflection as to the results that will ensue. 
In other cases it is almost always fear which 
brings about this type of crime; and when 
there is fear, there is no thought of possible 
consequence—it is the immediate fear that 
grips the mind of the person concerned. 

And so we come to the question of justice. 
Capital punishment has been justified on the — 
ground that if one takes a life, one’s own life | 
should pay the price. The reasoning is that 
one commits a crime when one takes life be- 
cause life is given us by a power greater than | 
ourselves; and hence We are accountable for ~ 
anything we do, not primarily to another in- 


“dividual but to the author of life. It is not the © 


cA 
physical part of man which is so important; 4 
it is that spark in him which raises him above < 
the animals. Has any other human being the = 
ste to take that away in the name of a 
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By HILBERT ELSON 


HAT STANDS OUT like a four-star beacon in the strike of 
the Screen Actors Guild is a traditional characteristic of trade un- 
ion militancy that has surprised the jaded movie industry and 
inspired wide-range support. 


The characteristic is one of principle. 


It is spelled out in the movie actors’ ringing declaration back- 
ing the SAG leadership-on the position it has taken on the major 
issue in the walkout. That is a demand that members share in the 
income which studios may receive by leasing or selling post-1948 
movies to television. 


The declaration, which set the stage in Hollywood for the 
largest meeting of actors ever held in the United States a few days 
later, was issued by a group of 25 of the most famous: figures in 
filmdom. 


“We wish it to be known that we are in full support of the posi- 
tion taken by our Board of Directors and officers of the Screen 
Actors Guild in our controversy with the major studios,” the decla- 
ration began. 


“We believe television is a new outlet for entertainment,” it 
continued. “NBC, CBS and ABC, three million-dollar corporations, 
have recognized this; unions have recognized this—indeed new un- 
lons have come into being because of it. 


“The producers must havé recognized it when they agreed to 
the stop-gap clause in 1948. They adhered to this clause for 12 
years. Since 1948, all producers have been on written notice from 
the actors that their salaries in movies made for theaters did not 
compensate the actor for the additional and profitable display of 
the picture in television—advertising products of every description. 


“Now the producers repudiated the stop-gap clause and ada- 
mantly refused to negotiate. 


“This is no longer a matter of money or terms, but is a ques- 
tion of principle and we believe all actors must wholeheartedly back 
our Guild leadership in this, our fight, as we do.” 


Signers were Lauren Bacall, Ralph Bellamy, Ward Bond, James 
Edward G, Robinson 


Kirk Douglas Bob Hope 


Cagney, Richard Carlson, Jeff Chandler, Bing Crosby, Tony Curtis, 
Bette Davis, Kirk Douglas, Joan Fontaine, Bob Hope, Louis Jourdan, 
Janet Leigh, Fred MacMurray, Thomas Mitchell, Robert Mitchum, 
Robert Montgomery, Walter Pidgeon, Edward G. Robinson, Barbara. 


Rush, Barry Sullivan, Spencer Tracy, John Wayne and Jane Wyman. ' 


The Association of Motion Picture Producers, which represents 
the. struck studios, issued press statements depicting performers as 
“rich, wealthy and gold-plated.” The facts are that less than one 
percent is in the so-called high-brackets; more than 75 percent of 


SAG’s members earn less than $4,000 a year, and 60 percent actually 


earn $2,500 or less annually in the notion picture industry. 


7 HERE was a lull in ‘negotiations as the strike neared the 
end of its third week at presstime March 23. Some 14,000 actors and 
six major studios are involved. A seventh, Universal International, 
had reached an independent settlement with SAG, agreeing to pay 
actors about 314 percent of income from TV showings of post-1948 
films, and a little more than 1 percent to writers. The Writers Guild 
is also on strike over the same issue, involving 400 working members. 


Not only in SAG’s own ranks, but throughout organized labor 
in the United States and the world, support has rallied to the 
striking actors whose union is affiliated to the AFL-CIO. Pres. 
George Meany wrote SAG Pres. Ronald Reagan that the union “has 
the full sympathy and support of the AFL-CIO-in your fight for 
fair treatment.” 


Meany noted the history of peaceful collective bargaining be- 
tween actors and the industry, and observed: 


“Like workers in other American industries you are asking to 
share in the benefits of technological progress—a share to which 
you have both a moral and economic right.” 


Other messages of support have come in from virtually all 
American unions, as well as the Australian Actors Equity, Societa 
Attori Italiani, the Italian actors’ union, the National Association 
of Broadcasters and Technicians, the American Guild of Musical 
Artists, the American Guild of Variety Artists, American Federa- 


tion of Musicians, and Actors Equity Association. 
Bing Crosby 


Jane Wyman John Wayne 
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Last year Canada established a comprehensive 
hospital insurance program which covers 90 per- 
cent of the nation’s population. This hospitaliza- 
tion plan provides every type of care and service 
that a hospital patient may requtre. In four of 
Canada’s provinces, residents are covered with- 
out having to pay premiums. In others, premiums 
are $24 a year for indtviduals, $48 for families. 


U. S. readers of The Record will be particular- 
ly interested in the way this program its working 
oult—especially since the medical and insurance 
lobbies here are bitterly opposed to government- 
sponsored hospitalization even for recipients of 
Social Security benefits, let alone the entire 
population. 


By ERIC HUTTON 
Reprinted from MacLean’s Magazine 


Within the last 15 months federal government 
agreements with nine provinces (Quebec is the 
exception) have put into operation hospital in- 
surance programs that virtually end hospital bills 
for 12 million Canddians—more than nine out 
of 10 of the people who live in those provinces. 
Now that it’s in effect, how is government hos- 
pital insurance working out? 


Doctors, hospital officials, hospital employees and 
sellers of commercial insurance regard it with varying 
degrees of favor, reservation, or disfavor. It was not, 
however, designed for them but~for a group so large 
and important that it includes just about everybody: 
the patients and future patients of Canadian hospitals. 
Therefore, all questions about hospital insurance can 
be answered most pertinently by inquiring what it 
means to the public. 


What does government hospital insurance do for the 
individual? Is his health better protected? Does hos- 
pital care cost him less or more? Are his hospitals bet- 
ter run? Is he able to get into a hospital in time of 
need or have they become seriously overcrowded be- 
cause they are free? Has the plan affected doctors’ 
services to the sick? 


To answer the first question—What does hospital 
insurance do for the individual?—the patient’s type 
of insurance coverage depends on the province in which 
he lives. In Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, all residents are automatically cover- 
ed, without having to pay premiums. In New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan all residents are 
required by law to join the plan and pay premiums 
of approximately $2 a month for individuals and $4 
for families, The Ontario program requires all em- 
ployee groups of 15 or more to belong and pay similar 
premiums. For others, membership is voluntary. Prince 
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Edward Island, which joined Oct. 1, uses the Ontario 
system, but with employee groups of five or more. 


What an insured person is entitled to can best be 
described as “everything that is done for him in a hos- 
pital.” This includes bed, meals and nursing; drugs and 
medicines; laboratory, X-ray and other diagnostic pro- 
cedures; use of operating room, anesthetic equipment 
and surgical supplies; use of therapy equipment, and 
all services done by persons who are paid by the hos- 
pital, including staff doctors and technicians. The only 
costs not covered by government hospital insurance 
are for such trivial items as telephone calls and the 
cost of drugs or equipment he takes home for use dur- 
ing convalescence—rental of crutches, for example. 


If a patient is treated by his personal- physician in 
a hospital, the doctor’s fee is not covered by insurance. 
But the range of diseases and disabilities for which a 
patient can receive free hospitalization is wide. He can 


- even be admitted for plastic surgery—provided it is 


“medically indicated” and not for motives of mere 
vanity. He can go into hospital for dental surgery, pro- 
vided the operation requires hospital facilities beyond 
what are available to a dentist in his own office. If a 
patient needs a skin graft, the donor’s stay in hospital 
is covered by the patient’s insurance. Mental illness 
and tuberculosis are not covered by the program, how- 


‘ever. 


@ Is the insured person’s health better protected? 


On several counts, the answer is yes. First, the 
patient's freedom from hospital bills plays a measurable 
part in his recovery in many cases. This “psychological 
medicine” is well recognized by doctors. “I count a 
patient two steps on his way to recovery if he doesn’t 
have to worry about money,” says one doctor. 

Another benefit to the patient is closely related to 
this fact. Doctors, too, worry about their patients’ 
finances—and quite ethically. A patient’s symptoms 
and his solvency may both influence the doctor's 
diagnosis. And with hospital insurance the doctor can 
concentrate on the symptoms and disregard the cost. 

“A man comes to me with a bellyache,” explains a 
doctor with a small-town practice, “My office examina- 
tion shows nothing suspicious. I know that man’s and 
his family’s medical history. They’ve been my patients 
for years. I feel it’s Almost certainly not cancer. I also 
know he has no savings and is having a hard struggle 
to make ends meet. 

“What shall I decide? Give him a simple prescrip- 
tion for indigestion or send him off to a city hospital 
for an expensive series of X-rays? I know that the 
costs of travel, hospitalization, diagnostic procedures 
and loss of pay at his job are going to mean real hard- 
ship for him and his family. Before hospital insurance 
I would probably have given him the prescription. To- 
day, there’s no doubt what I would decide: off to the 
hospital with him.” 

Not only is a aoctor more likely to place a patient 
in a hospital if that offers even a slight advantage in 
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diagnosis and treatment, but he is ‘also inclined to 
prescribe what he considers the ideal amount of drugs, 
medication and therapy since those are part of the 
“hospital insurance package,” and have no bearing on 
the patient’s ability to pay. 


“It is,” comments Dr. Lawrence Ranta, assistant 
medical director of Vancouver General Hospital, “as 
though all patients suddenly inherited a fortune. Each 
of them has a bank account, a nest egg, that can be 
used only to buy hospital service.” 


@ Is hospital service, which has to be paid for by 
taxation and insurance premiums, costing more? 


The answer, as far as Canada as a whole is con- 
cerned, is yes, on two counts. First, hospital costs have 
been going up for several years in much the same way 
that shoes, beefsteak and everything else has been go- 
ing up. The government hospital insurance plans’ 
budgeted for a six to eight percent increase in hospital 
operating costs in the insurafce year 1959, approxima- 
tely the same increase as in recent pre-insurance years. 


Second, the increased use of hospitals will result in 
a@ larger national hospital bill. Just how much larger, 


‘nobody will know until figures for the first full year 


of government hospital insurance are compiled. But 
insurance officials believe this increase will be 
moderate, 


But the cost of hospitalization to the individual 
patient is very much lower under hospital insurance. 
Like any otber form of insurance, government hospital 
insurance spreads the risk of unexpected “catastrophic” 
costs among everyone to whom an emergency might 
happen instead of among the fewer persons to whom 
it does happen. 

The actual cash outlay will vary with the provinces. 
In Newfoundland the only cost is an unidentifiable 
part of the provincial taxes. Alberta covers all residents 
without premium or special tax, but charges patients 
one to two dollars a day while they are in the hospital as 
a deterrent to unnecessary use of facilities. British 
Columbia charges a similar deterrent fee, and raises 
part of its share of the cost of the program by a sales 
tax. Thus visitors from other parts of Canada and even 
the United States contribute to the hospital costs of 
B. C. residents, Nova Scotia, also through a sales tax, 
adds to its hospital insurance fund through visitors’ 
contributions. Quebec, which has not entered the plan, 
involuntarily contributes to the hospital costs of other 
Canadian provinces through federal taxes. 


The plan falls about seven percent short of full 
coverage of the residents of the nine provinces for 
two reasons: In Ontario and P.E.I. not all the people 
who may volunteer to join have done so; and in the 
provinces where membership—and the payment of pre- 
miums—is compulsory, about three percent of the peo- 
ple are “holdouts.” They are subject to prosecution and 
fines. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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So | Bough; Root Beer Ripple | 


By JANE GOODSELL 


Remember the old days when toilet paper was white, and only Jello 
came in six delicious flavors? Well, those days are gone forever, and here 
we all are in the individualized, color-coordinated, proportionately-sized 
latter half of the twentieth century. It is now possible to get just about 
anything you want in six different blends, 19 different decorator shades 
and four different absorbencies. 


It’s possible for most people, that is. Not me. I’m not up to it. Given 
a choice of 23 true skin shades of face powder, I am incapable of choosing 
the one meant for me. Back in the old days, face powder came in three 
shades—light, medium and dark. Even if none of these shades was created 
especially to bring out the underlying radiance of my true skin tones, 
there was a real advantage in having only three choices. I was able to de- 
cide among them. My face powder may have been the wrong color, but 
my nerves were in better shape. 


Nowadays, shopping requires more self-analysis and soul-searching 
than choosing a husband. Buying a package of cigarettes is no longer 
a simple matter of asking for a pack of Marmadukes, please. You are sub- 
jected to a barrage of questions comparable to interrogation by a Con- 
gressional committee. Long or short? Filtered or regular? Cork-tipped of 
plain? Fliptop box or soft pack? 
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No wonder people give up smoking! 


Choosing a lipstick is an even more shattering experience. First you 
must decide among several dozen brands, each of which promises in its 
advertisements to make you as lovable, kissable and irresistible as Brigitte 
Bardot, Amber St. Clair and Lolita. Then you must make up your mind 
whether you want your lips to have a lustrous luminescence or a satiny 
sheen and, finally, you must decide which of 29 vibrant, flattering, luscious- 
ly radiant shades was ‘created just for you. 


I am not, by nature, decisive. As a child I was reduced to a state of 
total paralysis when I had to choose between chocolate, strawberry and 
vanilla. You can imagine what I’m up against these days when every ice 
cream shop offers me a choice of 26 delicious flavors. Is it any wonder that I 
lose my head and purchase licorice whip? 








My husband, who has a stake in my mental health, tried to protect me 
from my own confusion. “Now don’t get panicky,” he said as he let me out 
of the car in front of an ice cream store the other day. “Just go in and 
ask for a quart of vanilla.” , 


So I went in and asked for a quart of vanilla, and I came out wringing 
my hands. 


I held up all right during the early stages of interrogation. I made my 


choice between French and plain vanilla, and I hesitatingly chose regular - 


over de-fatted ice cream, but, when I had to decide between brick and 
hand-packed, I broke down. I grabbed blindly into the ice cream freezer 
and bleated, “I'll take this!” And that’s how I happened to buy root beer 
ripple. 


I don’t want you to think I’m complaining. I’m sure it’s part of the 
great march of civilization that eVerything from paper towels to outboard 
motors comes in eight beautiful, color-styled decorator shades to suit 
my every mood. But the trouble is—as I stand there, trying to decide be- 
tween turquoise and peach colored cleansing tissues—I don’t have a mood. 
Or even a mind. All I have is this awful buzzing sensation in my head. 


I go bare-legged when I run out of birthday and Christmas gift hosiery 
because I can’t make the dozen or so rapid-fire decisions necessary in buy- 
img a pair of stockings. All those deniers and toe styles and seam variations, 
not to mention the 16 different shades of tan, which all look about the 
same to me. 











Sometimes I think I must be going smack out of my mind. You may 
not believe this, but I can’t even make up my mind between ¢rinkly and 
straight-edged bobby pins. 


—‘Record’ Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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Credit Buying Puts 
Many in Deep Hole 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Installment debts are soaring. So are wage-earner bank- 
ruptcies. So are pleas for help from families who have gotten on 
a debt merry-go-round. 

In this relatively ‘boom era, there actually are more bankruptcies 
than during the big depression, and many more involve working families. 
In 1958, 83 percent of the 80,000 persona] bankruptcies were by wage 
earners compared to 35 percent of the 70,000 in 1935, reports the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. 

Despite the rise in banruptcies, American families are undertaking 
even heavier debts, are developing a new and most dangerous credit 
habit. They’re buying more small items, even clothing, as well as the 
big ones on credit. Last January, installment debts jumped $400 mil- 
lion to a new record of $40 billion. Such. debts increased 15 percent in 
just one year. What your family especially ought to know is that only 
$150 million of the January jump was for cars, compared to previous 
average increases of $200 million a month for this big purchase. The 
rest of the increase was for smaller items many families traditionally 
bought for cash. 

Behind the big jump in credit buying of small items is the push 
large banks and retailers are giving “revolving credit and “check-credit” 


- plans. Sears Roebuck, for example, reports that nearly half their sales 


are now on credit. 

Similarly, over 100 banks now offer “check-credit.” They credit a 
loan to your account and you draw on it by check, repaying monthly. In 
less than a year, 40,000 families opened such accounts just with First 
National City Bank of New York. 

Another modern easy-credit plan is bank charge accounts. You get 
a card allowing you to charge at local stores, and pay the bank monthly, 
taking up to six months. One big bank reports it now has 36,000 such 
“charge” buyers. 

Revealingly, these easy-credit plans are pushed by the same banks, 
like First National City, which have been plugging for high interest 
rates ‘with the argument that “tight money” will curb borrowing and 


* inflation. The banks are saying one thing but doing another, 


Easy In, Tough to Get Out 


The effect of such plans is to stimulate impulse buying. You don’t 
even have to stop to arrange for the credit; it’s pre-arranged. But while 
it’s simpler to get into debt nowadays, no one yet has invented a simple 
way to get out, as readers testify: 

“Your paper mentioned credit unions, which we never knew exist- 
ed,” writes the wife of a Lock Haven, Pa., worker. “We are in debt to 
loan companies. We have tried borrowing from banks, businessmen, etc. 
There just isn’t enough to pay all the debts and every month one or 
two must wait.” ° 

Another wife, from San Diego, Calif., reports her family is paying 
$95 a month on debts on an income of $300. She writes: “We are bogged 
down trying to make ends meet. I’ve tried every gimmick; buy meats 
only on special, plan meals ahead, buy market brands as much as pos- 
sible, avoid buying of luxury food. Still my grocery, bill goes up. I find 
that although one item in one market may be two cents cheaper, an- 
other is sure to be three cents higher. 

“Our income is $300 per month. Mortgage payments are $64.50. We 
are paying $60 on a $200 loan plus installment payments of $35. We 
go behind a little more each month. We have three children, 2, 4 and 5. 
Our regular bills are food, $125 a month: utilities, $15: transportation, 
$25; insurance ‘family policy) $14. The $11.41 installment we pay on 
our TV could be considered amusements. as we don't go any place at all. 
I wonder how people in our position ever get out of the hole.” 

From Andrews, Ind., Mrs. G. S. L. asks help in family counseling. 
“We have three children, are trying to remodel an old house, and have 
gone too far into debt. We barely manage from one pay to another by 
getting overtime. We live in a small town where there is no adult edu- 
cation available. I feel we need it.” 


How to Get Out of the Hole 


How can these families get out of the hole? 

1—They do need credit unions. If they belonged to one, they would 
have gotten better counseling on debt management than from the loan 
companies and installment sellers who let them over-borrow. People: who 
don't belong to one, can write to the Credit Union National Association, 
Filene House, Madison 1, Wis., for the address of their state credit union 
league, The state league can advise whether there is a credit union in your 
area which you are eligible to join. You also can get a free booklet, “How 
to Organize a Credit Union, from the AFL-CIO Department of Publica- 
tions, 815 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Unions themselves have 
organized over 1000 credit unions. Others are organized by fraternal so- 
cieties, churches, other community groups. 

Another value of, joining a credit union is the opportunity to get 
a consolidation loan at 12, percent or less a year, to repay higher-rate 
debts. Loan companies generally charge 24 to 36 percent a year. Com- 
mercial banks are another source of reasonable consolidation loans but 
tend to seek borrowers with more financial ability. 

2—If a low-cost consolidation loan is not available, the only other 
way to get out of debt is to go on a “crash budget” for long enough to 
reduce debts to a more reasonable level. That may seem tough to say to 
a lady who already shops so carefully for food. But even in her budget 
there’s at least one loophole in the $168 a vear spent for an insurance 
policy covering all members of the family. If the policy has been in exist- 
ence a while, there are cash reserves here that can be borrowed on at 
a lower rate of interest to repay the installment debts. At a rough guess, 
this family appears to be paying about $17 a month in interest charges 
besides the payments on principal. 

If the policy can’t be borrowed on. expenses can be reduced to devote 
more money to getting out of debt, by concentrating insurance on the 
breadwinner. A $5,000 renewable term-insurance policy would cost a young 
father only about $30 a year. But before you drop a present policy, make 
sure he’s still insurable. 

3—Among sources for homemaking and budgeting information be- 
sides adult education programs and union and credit-union counselors, 
are family service agencies in your area, county extension home economists 
in rural and suburban communities, and even the county welfare office. 
The extension home economists often are located in the county govern- 


ment office at the county seat. 
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Canada’s Hospital Plan 


(Continued from Page 13) 


@ How much will patients actually save in hospital 
bills? F 

For a few extreme cases, hospitalized for the whole 
year, the saving will be as much as $7,500. The average 
bill for all patients covered by government hospital in- 
surance this year will range from $120 to $250, depend- 
ing on what it costs a particular hospital to care for 
its patients during their stay, which averages 10 days. 
One financial break insured patients lose is deduction 
of hospital costs from income tax, permitted when they 
paid the bills themselves or by means of commercial 
insurance policies. 

The qudted rate of hospital care has gone up sharply. 
To take a typical example, at the Oshawa, Ont., gen- 
eral hospital the old ward rate was $9, the new rate 
$19.80. But, as in all other hospitals covered by the 
plan, that is because the old rate covered only bed, 
meals, and nursing. The new rate covers use of all 
the hospitals’ facilities. Insurance pays for standard 
ward accommodation. Semi-private or private rooms 
cost patients $3 to $6 a day extra. 

@ Is insurance overcrowding hospitals? 

When hospital insurance started, hospitals already 
operating at capacity found their waiting lists doubled 
in some cases; hospitals that usually had beds to spare 
quickly filled up. It seemed that warnings from many 
sources, including the Canadian Medical Association, 
were proving valid: insurance would lead to serious 
overcrowding. Yet by the middle of the year most hos- 
pitals could report that if the demand for beds was not 
back to normal, it was back to manageable proportions. 

There were several reasons for this. January brings 
a heavy demand for hospitalization, anyway. People 
put off entering hospital until after the Christmas- 
New Year holiday. People go home for the holiday and 
want to get back in. People break bones in falls on ice, 
get heart attacks shoveling snow or pushing frozen 
cars. In addition, many people postponed entering hos- 


pitals for operations or treatment in the late months 
of 1958, waiting for hospital insurance to take effect. 

e Are. hospitals better run under government insur- 
ance? 

The program has certainly eased the financial prob- 
lems of day-to-day operation for many hospitals that 
formerly struggled along under stringencies imposed 
by recurrent deficits. (In thé year before government 
insurance hospitals in the nine provinces ran $16 mil- 
lion in the red.) 

Government insurance officials keep close watch on 
hospital budgets—but not as close as hospitals them- 
selves often were forced to keep. Operating costs allow- 
ed now, for example, stretch to such comparative lux- 
uries as new sheets. A year ago many women in hos- 
pital auxiliaries were kept busy darning hospital linen. 
Now they can turn their efforts to more constructive 
measures for the welfare and comfort of patients. 

Hospitals can be run more efficiently, too, because 
their budgets let them compete on slightly more even 
terms with other employers for the services of tech- 
nicians and nurses. The non-professional hospital work- 
ers who serve patients—orderlies, maids, cleaners, 
kitchen help—have been getting better pay and shorter 
hours since hospitals have been financed by govern- 
ment insurance. 

But the better deal for hospitals and their staffs, 
and therefore for patients, may be temporary, the 
Canadian Hospital Association has warned. This is be- 
cause although the government plan pays the operating 
expenses of hospitals, it does not cover payment of in- 
terest or principal, or allow for depreciation. 

Some hospitals, built by fund-raising campaigns sup- 
plemented by government grants amounting to about 
one-third the cost, are free of capital debt. Others 
have raised building funds princtpally by bond issues 
and are heavily in debt. Many of these ‘are hospitals 
operated by nuns in Roman Catholic religious orders. 

Future patients are not, however, likely to be de- 





prived of hospital accommodation because hospitals 
“go out of business.” The people concerned agree that 
the problem will be worked out somehow. “No govern- 
ment would ever allow a hospital to elose for debt,” 
said one official. “The public needs hospitals too badly.” 

@ Have doctors’ services to patients been affected by 
hospital insurance? , 

The answer is that insurance has made patients both 
less of a problem and more of a problem to doctors. 

Apart from the fact, mentioned earlier, that doctors 
can prescribe fuller treatment for patients who do not 
have to bear hospital costs, the collection of fees is 
easier—both on the patient and for the doctor who does 
not have to feel he must share his fee with the cost of 
hospitalization. . 

“We cannot deny this is a factor,” said an official 
of the Ontario Medical Association, “especially in areas 
where few people belong to medical service plans.” (In 
big cities and industrial towns doctors find that as 
many as 80 percent of patients carry some medical-fee 
insurance.) 

Canadian insurance companies, which lost about 15 


percent of their business in the field of health insur- 


ance, when the government took over hospitalization 
coverage, are makirig determined efforts to hold on 
te what remains. Companies that write 97 percent of 
health policies have formed the Canadian Health In- 
surance Association, both to prevent what they cali 
“further government encroachment” and to devise at- 
tractive plans to supplement government hospital in- 
surance. 

e@ How does the group principally affected—the pub- 
lic—express its feelings about hospital insurance? 

One answer is that in Ontario, after six months of 
operation during which 400 thousand people have been 
saved about $50 million in hospital bills, the Hospital 
Services Commission received just one letter of thanks 
from a grateful beneficiary. 

“But that doesn’t make us feel badly,” says David 
Ogilvie, Ontario director of hospital insurance. “We 
consider that the matter-of-fact acceptance of the 
plan proves that the public. both needed it and was 
ready for it.” 








FOR GOODNESS SAKES, , 
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“My record on labor legisla- 
tion is unmistakably clear... 
but let’s not go into that.” 
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PRETTY JANIS PAIGE cuts 
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